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~ MY NOTE-BOOK.. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 








HE gravitation of fine old Eng- 
lish paintings toward the West- 
ern shores of the Atlantic, of 
which I spoke last month, 
steadily increases. For rea- 
sons which will be explained 
presently, the purchases for the 
United States at the recent 
dispersion of the James Price 
collection at Christie’s were 

not as considerable as was expected; but they include 

the superb “ Lady Mulgrave,” by Gainsborough, for 

which the extraordinary price of $55,000 was paid by a 

Mr. Campbell, on behalf of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

The suave yet sweeping execution of this most distin- 

guished portrait differs from that of any other that I can 

recall by the hand of the master. It is so much drawn 
with the brush that it has somewhat the appearance of 

a pastel done wholly with the point, suggesting a pre- 

liminary study carried forward, in a frenzy of enthusi- 

asm, to a completed picture, at a single sitting. 


” e. 
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ONE of the interesting incidents of the Price sale is 
that for a second time a female portrait by Gainsbor- 
ough has, under the auspices of Messrs. Agnew & Son, 
been knocked down at Christie’s for the great sum of 
10,000 guineas. But “ Lady Mulgrave,” while necessarily 
recalling the mysterious “ Duchess of Devonshire” in 1876 
—which, it will be remembered, after the sale was cut out 
of the frame by some unknown person, spirited away, 
and has ever since been lost to view—was certainly sold 
to a flesh-and-blood purchaser ; and, what is most inter- 
esting to Americans, is that this beautiful picture goes 
to the United States to enrich the collection of one of 
its most cultivated amateurs, The penultimate bid was 
also that of an American, Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, who, 
I understand, gave Mr. Agnew 10,000 founds limit. 
The day before the sale, it was buzzed about the galle- 
ries at Christie’s that the picture 4ad to bring at least 
8000 guineas. Mr. Agnew started the competition with 
a bid of 5000 guineas. Messrs, Wallis & Son offered 
6000. The 8000 figure was soon reached, and finally 
from the rear of the auction room came the offer of 10,- 
000 guineas, and the hammer fell amid much excitement. 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s representative, Mr. Campbell, went up 
to the secretary’s desk and deposited on account bank- 
notes fora few thousand pounds. The audience shouted, 
“Name, name!” Mr. Woods, the auctioneer, replied 
“Cash,” adding immediately that the gentleman was 
Mr. N. Campbell; and this, presumably, was all he knew 
in the matter. In 1882, Mr. Agnew bought this picture 
for 1070 guineas. 

* + 

For a single figure, so far as the English school is 
concerned, Mr. Vanderbilt’s purchase indicates the high- 
water mark of the auction room. “ Lady Betty Delmé,” 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, for which, last year, Mr. 
Charles Wertheimer, a retired dealer, gave £11,550, is a 
group of a mother and children. It should be under- 
stood that the figures at the Price sale, as a rule, indi- 
cate little in regard to values. For instance, besides his 
other purchases, Mr. Agnew bought all the Turners. 
The “ Helvoetsluys,” knocked down for 6400 guineas, I 
hear now—several weeks after the sale—is being offered 
by him for 7000 guineas, the auction-room figure furnish- 
ing the basis for the advance. 

*,* 

IN addition to the purchase of ‘‘ Lady Mulgrave’”’ for 
America, there is to be recorded the one by Mr. S. P. 
Avery, of the famous “ St. Mark’s Place, Venice,” for 
which I learn that he has already found a customer, who 
desires, however, that his name shall not be divulged at 
present. The picture will be shown in New York in the fall. 
This, too, came out of the Pricecollection, although some 
time before the late sale was arranged. It was formerly 
in the great Munro collection, and Mr. Price is said to 
have paid for it $41,000. It is now on public exhibition 
for the first time since 1838—when it was originally 
shown at the Royal Academy—at the French Gallery, 
in Pall Mall, by Messrs, Wallis & Son, who sold it to 
Mr. Avery. They asked for it ten thousand guineas 
($55,000), which seems a favorite price, that being what 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt is generally believed to have 





THE ART AMATEUR. 





paid Mr. Agnew for each of the two Turners, from the 
Lord Dudley collection, lately seen in New York at the 


Loan Exhibition at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. 


* * 
a 


LET me attempt to describe the picture. A photo- 
graph of it is before me; but it givessuch a misleading 
impression of it—especially in regard to the lighting— 
that, for the present at least, 1 must give up the notion 
of illustrating the subject in The Art Amateur. 
The view is from an elevation on the side of the Piazza 
which faces St. Mark’s and the Campanile, presenting 
one of those vast, luminous, ethereal perspectives in 
which Turner delighted; the public square swarms 
with a throng gayly attired, who, with their torches and 
the distant illuminations, make delicate passages of color, 
toning with the silvery atmosphere, which is that of 
late twilight turning to moonlight; the azure firmament 
is already spangled with stars. To the right, like a 
sapphire, is the Lagoon, affording the deepest passage 
of blue. Blue is the prevailing hue of the picture, but 
so exquisitely qualified that the tone is not cold. 


*  * 
* 


THERE are in the United States several admirable 
examples of Turner, which, if they could be brought to- 
gether, would fairly represent—with but a single miss- 
ing link—the progress of his artistic development. “St. 
Mark’s” supplies this missing link. I recall the early 
unimaginative “ Saltash,” a study from nature in an 
English shipping town, one of Mr. Marquand’s gifts 
to the Metropolitan Museum; Mr. Vanderbilt’s gor- 
geous “Grand Canal,” described last month in The 
Art Amateur, together with his noble “ Boulogne Har- 
bor ;” good examples of Turner’s middle period are 
in the Lenox Library, and I can well believe that Mr. 
Widener’s recently acquired ‘‘ Confluence of the Med- 
way and the Thames” is the very fine and spirited 
marine it is reputed to be—I have not seen it. Finally, 
there is in Boston the grand, colorful, but sensa- 
tional rather than dramatic, “ Slave Ship’”—one of the 
master’s latest works—the very delirium of genius. But, 
with the exception of what are mere wrecks of noble 
pictures, which need not be more particularly mentioned, 
there is not in the United States a representative work 
by him of the poetical, mystical type of “ St. Mark’s 
Place.” The nearest approach toa painting of this char- 
acter is “ The Grand Canal,” already spoken of, with 
its stately Venetian palaces, lagoon, gay flags and gaudy 
sails, all bathed in blazing sunshine shot from a sky of 
dazzling blue, a combination affording an opulence of 
color, grandly Turneresque indeed, but approaching 
dangerously near the theatrical : marvellously effective, 
but too evidently “arranged.” In its kaleidoscopic 
glamour, it stimulates the color apprehension, and finally 
leaves one unmoved. “St. Mark’s” does not excite one; 
it soothes us and leaves within us a feeling of exquisite 
repose. In place of the theatrical, we have the myste- 
rious, the sublime, and withal the very truth of nature. 
The Plazza teems with life; we look out at the white 
and radiant buildings and the shifting crowds—they are 
actual enough, and clearly to be made out; yet nothing 
is quite defined, for all is bathed in that 


“ . , light that never was on sea or land’’— 


except perhaps for the poet, whose gift of sight is beyond 
that of common mortals. Here the mystery of this rare 
atmospheric effect is so presented to us by the cunning of 
the painter, that the transition from daylight to night is 
all but perceptible to our senses. Wondrous Turner ! 
The magic of your brush surely could go no further ! 


Bd * 
* 


AMONG the Turners at the Price sale, the most beau- 
tiful was the superbly luminous “ Mortlake,” which was 
exhibited by the painter at the Roya: Academy in 1827, 
under the title: “ Mortlake Terrace, seat of William 
Moffat, Esq. : Summer Evening.” The red brick “ Queen 
Anne” house to the right, with its somewhat insistent 
conventionality, would, at the hand of almost any other 
painter, have appeared harsh in contrast to the main 
part of the picture, which is a stretch of the Thames, 
seen in all its glory at the lovely hour of sunset. But it 
is not so. All holds well together, and “ Mortlake” isan 
admirable example of Turner’s quiet pastoral manner 
in landscape. The picture brought £5460 ($27,300), 
which may be regarded as cheap in comparison with the 
£6720 ($33,600) for the more famous but much less 
characteristic ‘“‘ Helvoetsluys, City of Utrecht,” showing 
a man-of-war putting to sea in rough weather, under an 
overcast sky—a beautiful and vigorous picture, but one 


which you might learn without surprise was by some 
other artist. No one but Turner could have painted 
“Mortlake.” 


: * 
¥ 


THERE is an amusing story connected with “ Helvoet- 
sluys,” which may have helped to enhance its reputation. 
This is the picture which Turner exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1832, on the same occasion that Constable 
showed his “‘ Opening of Waterloo Bridge.”” The story 
goes that, on “varnishing day,” noticing that the prox- 
imity of the latter “ took all the color out” of his canvas, 
he dipped his thumb into some pigment on his palette 
and inserted a sun, which at once reversed the situation, 
by contrast turning the golden tones of Constable to the 
dulness of lead. On the opposite side of the gallery, 
some one was exhibiting “ Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego in the Fiery Furnace,” and a wag remarked 
that one of the live coals had jumped out of the frame 
and settled upon Turner’s picture. The sun was prob- 
ably put in with water-color, and easily removed after- 
ward, Certainly no vestige of it is to be seen now, and 
one is puzzled to understand how the artist could have 
introduced the sun into his “‘ Helvoetsluys” without dis- 
turbing the harmony of the entire composition. But 
Turner could do anything. 

+“ 


OF the other examples of Turner at the Price sale, the 
“Val d’Aosta,” vague but wonderfully rich in color, 
brought £4200 ($21,000); ‘Going to the Ball” and 
“ Returning from the Ball,” £2940 ($14,700) apiece, and 
“A Dream of Italy,” £1312 10s. ($6562). Of the Gains- 
boroughs, besides the “ Lady Mulgrave,” already no- 
ticed, “‘ Lady Clarges,” playing the harp, was decidedly 
attractive, only needing the attention of a skilful cleaner ; 
it brought £2100 ($10,500)—very cheap, if really sold at 
that price; “Mrs. Buchanan-McMillan,” on the other 
hand, was so much and unskilfully repainted that it was 
dear even at the £325 1os. ($1630) paid for it by Colnaghi. 
The justly discredited “ Mrs. Carr” went to» the same 
dealer for £210 ($1050), but, while evidently not by 
Gainsborough, neither did it resemble Copley, to whom 
some critics assigned it. 

& * 

A MAN’S portrait—as is well known in the picture 
trade—rarely will bring as much money as the portrait 
of a woman—especially of a beautiful woman—of equal 
merit by the same artist. With painters like Rem- 
brandt, Vandyke, Hals, or Velasquez, with their usual 
picturesque arrangements of their sitters, the sex is of 
much less importance to buyers, however, than in the 
case of eighteenth-century portraits. While the wig or 
powdered hair often enhances the attractiveness of the 
lady, it seldom adds to that of the gentleman. Thus, 
Gainsborough’s “Lord Mountmorres,” in light green 
coat, lace ruffles, bob wig, and cocked hat under his left 
arm—a truly admirable painting—did not go cheap at 
the Price sale at {£2100 ($10,500). No one but a de- 
scendant of that rather handsome but beetle-browed 
nobleman, | imagine, could sit contentedly under the 
persistent stare of his bold, black eyes. If we must buy 
other people’s ancestors, it is but natural that we should 
insist that, in default of being beautiful or picturesque, 
they should at least be agreeable. , 

* + 

NONE of the examples of Reynolds, Romney, and 
Hoppner were very remarkable, although they generally 
brought high prices. Ostensibly £87,000 ($435,000) 
was realized by the sale for the ninety-one numbers of 
the catalogue, very many of which represented paintings 
that I was about to say were unworthy of the occasion. 
But, in view of all the circumstances, the occasion must 
not be rated too high. It is understood that nearly all 
the pictures originally were bought by the late Mr. Price 
from Mr. Agnew, the dealer, and apparently more than 
half of them on “ the occasion” were knocked down to 
him. Whether, as was rumored, he had bought the 
collection “ en bloc” from the heirs, or whether the pic- 
tures were protected in the interest of the heirs—which 
was another version of the matter—certainly there was a 
strong impression among the trade that the sale resulted 
very much to Mr. Agnew’s advantage. ‘A French dealer 
remarked to me: “Such a picture auction as this would 
be impossible in Paris.” I have seen plenty like it in 
New York. 

* 1. * 

HOPPNER has been called, somewhat unjustly ‘per- 
haps, a daring plagiarist of Reynolds. According to 
Ernest Chesneau, he must have plagiarized Sir Joshua’s 
weakness for unsafe pigments, as well as his style ; for 
that able French critic declares that his pictures have 
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‘for America.” 





suffered on account of the bad qualities of the painting 
materials he used. Mr. Chesneau certainly would not 
base a statement of this kind on such exceptionally 
sound works as the so-called ‘ Gainsborough” at the 
recent American Art Association sale (now generally 
believed to be by Hoppner), nor on the delightful por- 
trait of a proud and nameless English beauty shown at 
Knoedler’s, which is equally well preserved. 
* * 

IN curious contrast to the Price sale, which the Lon- 
don daily press without exception pronounced a “ great 
financial success, the ninety-one pictures realizing in all 
£87,144, a sum which has only been exceeded in the 
last ten years at the Dudley sale of 1892, which pro- 
duced £99,564,” was the sale, at the same auction rooms, 
of the collection of “ old masters” of the late Mr. Henry 
Doetsch, which was dispersed a week later. There can 
be no question as to the genuineness of the Doetsch 
sale. The attributions were so rich and the prices were 
so low that if Colonel August Gross was not on deck he 
missed the opportunity of his life. Enough ‘“ master- 
pieces” went for a few pounds apiece to glorify half of 
all the collections which that benevolent and highly cul- 
tivated lover of the fine arts has helped to establish in 
the Western States. There was a beautiful illustrated 
catalogue, too, with an amazingly learned preface by Dr. 
J. P. Richter. Whether the doctor wrote that pref- 
ace before or after the restorers and scourers had 
put in their fine work I am unable to say. The 
catalogue was very fetching. In fact, it brought | 
over to London some of the most eminent picture- 
dealers of the Continent, and the subdued profanity 
in which some of those well-whiskered gentlemen | 
gave vent to their feelings in Parisian French, low | 
German, and the purest Alsatian was really enough 
to make poor Mr. Doetsch turn in his grave. Dis- 
dainfully they sat through the proceedings, but, 
almost toa man, they refrained from participating in 
the spiritless bidding. Onthe first day of the sale, 
a leading journal remarks: ‘‘ When it is stated that 
seventy lots, including some in the illustrated cata- 
logue, were sold for sums under ten guineas, it will 
be readily grasped that the result of the sale was 
most disappointing. In many cases the prices were 
absurdly low, particularly for the pictures purchased 


e * | 
4 
‘ PORTRAIT OF A LADY!” “ Portrait of a Gentle- | 
man!” That was the way in which all contem- 
porary portraits, publicly exhibited in England, 
were catalogued until 1797—the absurd practice 
being to designate by name only persons of the 
blood royal. The consequence is that it is now 
hopeless to try to identify half of the portraits by | 
Gainsborough, Romney, and Hoppner. Reynolds | 
was methodical, and kept a diary, so that one can 
usually find out the names of any of his sitters. 
* * ? 

THE art critic of The Times is good enough to say 
some pleasant things about the “knowledge and 
judgment” he finds in the criticisms of The Art Amateur, 
and adds that the editor is “ refreshing in his frankness 
regarding certain soi-disant old masters.” This “ frank- 
ness,” I may remark, is deeply resented in certain quar- 
ters, although, for the life of me, I cannot guess what 
other course can possibly be open to an art periodical 
published for the information of the public. Assuredly, 
neither for the sake of the good will of those disinter- 
ested gentlemen in high places, whose friendship is to 


“ 


be desired, nor of that of sham “ patrons of art,” whose 
friendship is zo¢ coveted, could The Art Amateur be 
expected to deceive those who confide in its “ knowledge 
and judgment,” by telling them that poor pictures are 
masterpieces ; nor could it afford, by good-natured si- 
lence, to let them even assume such to be the case. The 
“frankness” involved in the performance of such an ob- 
vious duty surely is only in the line of common honesty. 
* + 
SIR WILLIAM AGNEW, Bart., hereafter will be the 
way to address communications to the famous picture- 
dealer, who is the first of his calling, I believe, to re- 
ceive a baronetcy. The honor was conferred, of course, 
in recognition of his generous support of the late Liberal 
government. 
* + 
FROM what I have observed since my sojourn in Lon- 
don, I suspect that there is a factory of masterpieces by 
Constable in active operation somewhere. 


LONDON, July 10, 1895. MONTAGUE MARKs. 





THE ART 


AMATEUR 
STYLE IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


‘*LANDSCAPE IN ART” (Le Paysage dans I’Art), by 
Raymond Bouyer, consisting of a series of articles re- 
produced from our French contemporary, L’Art, is a 
work of importance at the present juncture as specify- 
ing the tendencies now dominant, and giving what we 
think is, on the whole, a sure forecast of the near future. 
M. Bouyer holds that to avoid stagnation and decadence 
there is only one course open—a return to the painting 
of style. He would by no means have us abandon the 
gains made by the naturalistic school, but he thinks that 
that school has, for the present, said its last word. Real- 
ism has, on the whole, resulted in abandoning the study 
of line for the study of light, and it does seem that 
progress in that line has reached its term in Monet. 
What we confess is more convincing to us is th: fact 
that the change has actually begun, for the present re- 
markable revival of decorative painting is, on the part 
of the artists, a return to the painting of style. But we 
may remark here that, while it is difficult to imagine the 
analysis of light carried any farther than it has been by 
Monet with any desirable result, the study of natural 
form has most certainly not been exhausted, and _paint- 


ers who do not feel called to be stylists may still find 


that there are new worlds to.conquer in that direction. 





* LADY MULGRAVE.” FROM THE PAINTING BY GAINSBOROUGH. 


(BOUGHT AT CHRISTIE'S, LONDON, JUNE 15, 1895, AT $55,000, FOR MR, 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT.) 


M. Bouyer presents his data in the form of a review of 
the history of landscape, premising that, at present, fig- 
ure painting must be considered as one with landscape, 
problems of light and air engaging most of the painter's 
attention. He begins with what is known of the paint- 
ing of the Greeks, in which landscape was merely sug- 
gested, judging from the vase paintings that remain—an 
outline of a rock stood for a mountain, a graceful sap- 
ling for a wood, while a marine view was still more ab- 
stractly rendered by a wavy line and a few dolphins 
or other fishes. Between that and a Monet or a Sisley 
the difference is immense. We are apt to see in the 
vase drawing only a single rock or branch where the 
Greek would imagine a mountain range or a forest ; and 
he would be like to regard a Monet, could he have seen 
one, as a wild daub, signifying nothing. But the whole 
distance was passed over step by step. The Greek 
wall-paintings were colored in flat tints (traces remain in 
some instances), or there was probably a little modelling 
given wholly by brush-play. In the Pompeian frescoes 
we find more extended landscapes, with fewer, less im- 
portant and much more loosely drawn figures. In early 
Gothic miniatures and in early Italian paintings this 
sort of landscape reappears; but from the first we per- 
ceive a difference. The Italian painters keep on much 
in the old classic way, regarding the landscape princi- 
pally as a decorative setting for their figures, while the 
northern painters, more bent on reporting facts than on 
creating harmonies, begin to distinguish the different 
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species of trees, clouds and so forth, and to paint the 
real aspect of things. When pure landscape began to 
be cultivated, the division between the two schools was 
already marked. The northerners were habituated to 
taking facts as they came, the southerners to choosing 
those that would suit large decorative figure composi- 
tions. Since then the advance has been mainly in the more 
realistic school. The Dutch, and, after them, the Eng- 
lish in the eighteenth century, found that to give the in- 
terest of beauty to vulgar landscape, to avoid making 
mere topographical drawings, their only course was to 
make a special study of the relations of light. Constable 
and other English painters made these relations almost 
their sole object : and in this they were followed by the 
French, who since 1830 have given more and more at- 
tention to the exact study of effects of light, and less and 
less to precise delineation of form. Meanwhile, there 
have been many classic painters, notably Poussin, Claude 
Lorraine and Corot, but the advances which these have 
made over their predecessors have been mostly in the 
naturalistic way. Corot is no greater master ol line 
than Poussin, but he is a much greater master of values. 
There has never been any return to the highly abstract 
sort of painting with which landscape started. Japanese 
painting is the nearest approach to it which we have at 
the present day. 

Now, supposing that we have really come to an 


end of naturalistic painting, and that no return to 


| the pure style of the Greeks is either possible or de- 


sirable, as M. Bouyer puts it, there is nothing left 
but to apply the Impressionist methods to the paint- 
ing of style, and to produce paintings with the 
Poussin, the 


splendid drawing and composition of a 
brilliancy of a Monet, and the aerial depth of a 
Corot. The beauty of atmosphere and color that 
has been gained must be kept, and the beauty of 


be regained. The 


form that has been lost must 
young painter who would make his mark has now 
this task before him. 

We must add, however, that it seems to us as 
impossible to return to Poussin, or even to Corot, 
as to return to the Greeks. It is ngt a question, be 
it observed, of what a young painter should do while 


1e should aim at 


he is still a student, but of what 
when he sets out to make a place for himself. To 
follow one man in one particular and another in 
another is to make sure of falling behind both of 
them. But decorative work on a large scale neces- 
Sitates a renewed study of line and composition, 
and our artists will doubtless take many a_ hint 


from all the great masters of decorative painting, 


while holding on to recent gains. Clear line and 
atmospheric effect are not incompatible. But Na- 
ture, too, may be said to be a stylist at times, and 
it is more profitable to study under her than under 
any old master, M. Bouyer commits a serious 
error in defining style as simply a result of choice. 


To choose between two lands« ipes or between 
two ways of rendering a landscape is not neces- 


sarily t 


» produce a work of style. Style in art 
refers only to the ideal of many similar landscapes, 
seen under similar conditions, and evoking much the 
same sort of feelings. The artist may form a single 
ideal type, determining within himself, at the same time, 
how it is to be painted, and accommodating type and ex- 
pression to one another. If he puts this successfully 
upon the canvas, his painting will have style. But he 
may show the same general tendencies in many different 
paintings, and so may others. In that case there will 
be formed a style belonging to a school, or nation, or 
period. Finally, /4e style—that of all periods and peo- 
ples from classic times to the present day—is based on 
the ideal human figure, which determines the choice of 
everything else that is admitted into the composition. 
We repeat, therefore, that the most hopeful sign of the 
coming return to style is the new development of deco- 
rative painting in the works of Puvis de Chavannes, La 


Farge, and others. 


THE largest flawless crystal ball known is that owned 
by Mr. Rockefeller. It is six inches in diameter. We, 
have heard that there is one seven inches in diameter, 
‘in some German university,” but nothing seems defi- 
nitely known as to its purity or condition, There are only 
two perfect five-inch crystal globes known to us in the 
United States. One of these is owned by Mr. Henry Wal- 
ters, of Baltimore, and the other use to be in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Brayton Ives. Fine spheres are also owned by 
Mr. H.R. Bishop, Mr. J. F. Sutton, and Mr, R. E. Moore. 
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CHAPLIN. 





Ir has been said that by life, love and all that makes 
the man, Charles Joshua Chaplin, the artist, was a 
Frenchman. His father, it is true, was a native of Eng- 
land, but the future painter, born at Andelys, France, 
in 1825, was brought up by his mother, who belonged 
to an old family of Havre, and the paternal influence 
appears to have been very slight. Chaplin, who never 
travelled out of his native country, entered the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in 1844. He also studied under Drel- 
ling. He sent to the Salon of 1845 a “ Portrait of a 
Woman,” believed to be that of his mother, which later 
he always kept in his studio. In 1846 he sent a “ De- 
parture of the Young Tobit,” and in 1849a “Saint 
Sebastian” to the Salon. The latter painting is now 
in the Church of Carlepont, in the department of Oise. 
About the same time he brought back from Auvergne 
a number of landscape studies, a “ Street in a Village of 
Basse-Auvergne,” ‘* Peasants in the Environs of Puy- 
de-Déme,” a “ View of Royat,” “A Peasant’s Hut in the 
Mountains,” on the road to Mont Dore, a “ Spinner” 
seated at her door, and other similar subjects which 
figured at the Salons of 1847, 1848 and 1849. From 
another sketching excursion through the western de- 
partments came several pictures of the like sort, land- 
scapes and genre pieces, of which “Evening on the 
Moor,” a view in Brittany, was purchased by the State, 
and presented to the Museum of Bordeaux, where it now 
is. Chaplin at this time already painted firmly and 
with distinction of touch. His landscapes reflect the 
general feeling of the time, or it would be more proper 
to say, he shared with Millet, Daubigny, Jules Breton 
and Dupré their feeling for nature and their liking for 
hoinely subjects. Pictures of this period have some- 
times been taken for Millet’s, as was the case with the 
example which we illustrate. This “ Patres des Che- 
vennes” a few years ago was sold for a Millet, but the 
buyer, becoming doubtful, caused inquiries to be made, 
and Chaplin’s attention being drawn to the matter, he 
proved his authorship by reference to the lithograph 
which we reproduce, and which was first published in 
“L’Artiste.” It is especially worthy of remark that if 
Chaplin began with rustic subjects, Millet (under compul- 
sion, it is true) began with nude allegories, in which genre 
Chaplin was to make his mark. There probably was 
never a happier exchange of réles. 
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“THE GAME OF LOTO.” BY CHARLES CHAPLIN. 


A change of purpose is first noted in his portrait of 
his sister, which obtained a first medal in 1851. This 
was followed up by “ The First Roses’’ and “ A Young 
Girl” in 1857. The former was bought by the Empress 
Eugenie. In 1859 appeared ‘his first attempts in deco- 
rative painting, with three panels, “ Poetry,” “ Astron- 
omy” and an “ Aurora,” which last was refused by the 
jury because of its entire nudity. The two panels that 
gained admittance were, however, so much admired for 
their fresh and gay coloring, their qualities of composi- 
tion and invention, that the young artist was commis- 
sioned to paint the “Salon des Fleurs” at the Tuileries. 
It was his first important decorative work, consisting of 
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a ceiling and six panels, ‘‘ dessus des portes.” The 
ceiling had allegorical figures of the various arts, with 
their ordinary escort of rosy cupids, and with the custom- 
ary floating draperies and garlands of flowers disposed 
against a clear sky. The panels contain female fig- 
ures in the taste of the day, representing various flow- 
ers—daisy, rose, water-lily, violet, pansy and corn-flower. 
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CHARLES CHAPLIN 


But the brilliant and luminous coloring was thought 
worthy of high praise by the most serious critics. The 
pictures perished with the chamber which they adorned 
in 1871; but we reproduce two of the artist’s sketches 
for the ceiling, which he had happily preserved. 

The influence of Boucher is very painly visible in 
them, but it is a Boucher idealized. 

From 1861 to 1865 he was employed on work for the 
State. He decorated the Salon of the Hemicycle at the 
palace of the Elysée, and the panels and mirrors of the 
Empress’s bath-room. Inthe latter year he exhibited at 
the Salon two pictures in the manner of Chardin, the 
“Game of Loto” and “The Castle of Cards.” In 
the latter a young girl, with a skein of red wool on 
her lap, looks on while her little brother is occupied 
in building a house of cards; in the former three little 
girls are amusing themselves with a game of loto; one 
is seated and viewed from the back, another is half 
hidden behind her, and the third stands in a strong light 
against a background which is also light. A water- 
color in which he repeated this same composition was 
found “ more charming yet than the original painting.” 
He was still, at this time, far from possessing Chardin’s 
solidity, and in these paintings, his celebrated girl blow- 
ing “‘ Soap-Bubbles,” in the Luxembourg Museum, and 
one or two others, he is said by some critics to approach 
more nearly to Liotard or Lepiecié. But Chaplin's 
varied practice in large decorative work and portraits, 
in which he had to cultivate careful and close observa- 
tion, little by little brought him toward perfection. 
From 1865 to 1870 he did much decorative work for 
private patrons in Paris, Brussels, New York and La 
Haye. “Night” and “ The Triumph of Flora,” two 
ceilings painted for Mme. Musard, were accompanied 
by little panel subjects in camaieu, in carmine. Sold 
at the Hétel Drouot in 1886, the various pieces of this 
decoration brought 40,000 francs. ‘“ The Dream” and 
many decorative subjects were painted for Rrince Demi- 
doff about this time. Chaplin had now taken up the 
traditions of the eighteenth-century decorators, but in a 
personal manner of his own. Not so correct nor so 
learned as Baudry, he nevertheless avoided the mistakes 
committed by many modern French decorators who 
take their classic mythology from Offenbach’s operas, 
and he differed from Fragonard and Boucher in never 
putting the merely voluptuous before the beautiful. Of 
his portraits the best known are those of Mme. Musard, 
painted in 1866; of Mme. la Baronne de Vaufreland and 
her child, which we illustrate, in 1876; Duc Pasquier, 
1877; Mme. la Comtesse Aimery de La Rochefoucauld 
and Mme. la Comtesse Foy, both of which were ex- 
hibited at the Exposition Universelle in 1889. Of his 
easel paintings we need only mention his “ May Roses” 
and “ The Broken Lyre,” exhibited in 1875 ; the “ Happy 


Hours,” in 1876; in 1882 “‘ Souvenirs,” which is now in 
the Luxembourg. Of this last picture it has been well 
remarked that with all his gay color and delicate touch 
Chaplin never contented himself with merely physical 
beauty. Some charm of expression always preserved 
the painting from being merely a display cf other charms 
far easier to paint, and perhaps more sure to please. 
“ The First Flowers,” shown at the Salon of 1889, was 
bought by the Emperor of Russia; a “ Portrait of Miss 
W——" is at the Luxembourg; his“ Golden Age,” a 
pose very similar to the “ Souvenirs,” was his contribu- 
tion to the Salon of last year. 

Chaplin was the best painter of our time of all that 
world of femininity that plays a part, hard for foreign- 
ers to understand, in the drama of Parisian life. His 
pictures were always piquant, never sensual, seldom ever 
sensuous. As a rule, they were redeemed from the 
class to which on a superficial view they might be 
thought to belong by a sentiment of artistic delicacy, 
which, whether efficacious in that way or not, was never 
absent. His palette was refinement itself. Those fresh 
carnations, those pearly grays, those pure and tender 
tones of blue and green and violet belonged to the painter 
of youth and the spring. His touch wasclean, decided, 
but never hard or over-confident. His technique, in short, 
would argue, if Ruskin is right on this point, an essen- 
tially wholesome nature. That he was capable of 
painting a fine lady as well as her opposite is shown by 
his portrait of Mme. la Baronne de Vaufreland. He 
delighted in the complexions and the expression of chil- 
dren; witness our pretty little group of girls playing 
loto. The features of the standing child are full of 
serious consideration of the move which she is about to 
make. . The whole composition, though somewhat lack- 
ing in relief, by its clever management of light and 
shade, its grace, the glimpse which it gives of real child- 
life, is worthy of Greuze or Chardin at their best. 

Chaplin was an admirable etcher ; his etched portraits 
of Daubigny, Nanteuil, Ziem and Ricard are well known. 
He etched Watteau’s “Embarquement de Cythére ;” 
Rubens’s ‘“ Helen Fourment and her Children ;” and 

















BARONESS DE V. BY CHARLES CHAPLIN. 
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Delacroix’s “ Jewish Wedding,” and also reproduced 
many of his own works. 

Chaplin died January 30th, 1891. Among his pupils 
are Mme. Henriette Brown and Mme. Madeleine 
Lemaire, whose talent is well known to our readers. 





FEw people, even among artists, are likely to know 
the pedigree of the term “ pot-boiler,” so common an 
expression for pictures painted for money merely. Here 
it is: ‘Gainsborough, the charming landscape painter, 
was necessitated to take to portrait painting; and when 
he was questioned why he did it, answered, ‘ To make 
the pot boil;’ from that they have the name.” 
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PAINTING FROM NATURE. fied to make his selection a mere matter of convenience, people into more or less ridiculous dilemmas, There is 

ae and to paint whatever is nearest to his hand. He feels _ no fault more characteristic of the thoughtless than mis- 

THE ambition to put on record impressions of nature none of the keen pleacure which comes from breaking apprehension of decorative balance. We so often sec 
is a most laudable one, but unless it is controlled it is new ground, and from the discovery of new points of landscape work in which all the painter's energies have 
been devoted to elaborating twe 


or three subordinate accessories 
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into utterly disproportionate im- 
portance. It would be possible 
to find picture after picture in 


which the whole point 1s ob- 


scured by want of balance. Here 
the subject is the middle dis- 


tance, and yet the foreground 
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is made to efface everything else ; 
there unimportant details in the 
distance need strengthening by 
judicious choice of prominent 
objects in the nearer planes, and 
yet all the worker’s care is lav- 
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ished upon the trivialities, and 


the indispensable things are left 





out. How common, again, it is 
to see stretches of level country 
painted with a sky that is little 
more than a flat and colorless 
wash, while startling atmospher- 
ic effects are crammed into the 
few inches of sky surface that 
are visible in some picture crowd- 





ed from side to side with a su- 
perabundance of detail and in- 
cident. All this is evidence of 





bad judgment and of incapacity 

to decide between what is essen- 

tial and what is superfluous; it 

is all an accentuation of the 

original failure to select with 

wisdom and real discretion, . 
To the unbiassed mind, how- 

ever, acuteness of observation 


would appear almost the chief 








need for any one who would pro- 





ducereal pictures. Without the 
DECORATIVE COMPOSITION, CHARCOAL SKETCH BY CHARLES CHAPLIN. power to observe, the capacity to 
record is useless. Without keen 
appreciation of the almost unde- 


apt to lead to very unnatural results, To arrive at the view. He is, in a word, stereotyped, and prefers that his _ finable subtleties of nature, no worker can interpret her 


best form of control is not always easy, for very work should be so, too, and make her influence felt by others. ‘There is so much 
many workers do not seem to recognize the necessity for Lack of judgment has in practice the effect of leading to be done and so little time in which to do it. The effects 


any restrictions whatever. They 
fail first of all—by their works 
you may know them—in dis- 
cretion ; in the next place they 
are deficient in judgment, and 
lastly they are lacking in ob- 
servation; and yet these are 
the three chief essentials for suc- 
cess in all art work. Discretion tf 3 a! 
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why : 


appears in selection, in the choice 
of subject and point of view; * 
judgment is shown in decision 
upon essential parts and in the 
rapid estimation of the relative 
importance of competing pieces 
of detail; and observation serves, 
as it were, as the salt which 
gives to the whole work the savor 
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of nature and the characteristic 
taste of reality. 

Without discretion in selection 
you cannot lay aright even the 
foundation. To select the sub- 
ject judiciously is so important 
that it is amazing to see how 
little attention is paid to the mat- 
ter by the average worker. To 
sit down to paint the first thing 
that comes, and to represent it 
under its most every-day aspect, 
are two of his commonest mis- 
takes. The theory which guides 
his practice would appear to be 
that all things are paintable; 
and he fails to note that there 
are an infinite number of degrees 
of paintability. The fine distinc- 
tions that may be drawn between 
this subject and that subject do 
not appeal to him ; *he is satis- DECORATIVE COMPOSITION, CHARCOAL SKETCH BY CHARLES CHAPLIN. 
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and expressions of nature which are worthiest of pictorial 
record are often enough absolutely momentary and full 
of rapidly progressing variations. Yet the artist has to 
catch his subject in the midst of this rapid flight, and to 
secure of it a vivid mental impression while it is, as it 
were, flashed before him. Unless he has trained his 
powers of observation to appreciate the most subtle re- 
finements, and to note the most trivial variations, his 
impression will, after all, be only a mixed one full of in- 
congruous fragments and badly assorted odds and ends. 
Moreover, until he has observed with certainty and has 
secured a reliable impression, all his labors in selection 
have been thrown away, and no material has been ob- 
tained upon which 
he may exercise 
his powers of 
judgment. The 
habit of observa- 
tion is, in a word, 
essential, because 
without it the ar- 
tist can only ex- 
press the mere 
bald facts of the 
world in which we 
live, and can never 
hope to attain to 
any of that real 
sympathy with 
nature through 
which alone he 
can make these 
facts interesting in 
his painting. 
How is this 
power to be cul- 
tivated? It is 
hardly one that 
can be implanted 
in a mind that has 
no sympathetic in- 
clination; it is 
scarcely possible 
to callit into exist- 
ence among un- 
congenial sur- 
roundings. It 
must exist innate- 
ly, and must be 
part of the mental 
composition, and 
its growth must 
be merely a mat- 
ter of develop- 
ment and encour- 
agement. It can 
only be brought 
into active useful- 
ness by constant 
training and in- 
cessant exercise. 
The artist who 
would learn to ob- 
serve must spend 
his life in close 
contact with na- 
ture. His waking 
hours must be de- 
voted to the most 
devout worship of 
beauty in all its 
purest and noblest 
forms. He must 
lose no opportu- 
nity of studying 
natural manifes- 
tations. In-doors and out-of-doors he must watch and 
consider; he must examine details and estimate effects ; 
he must compare on all occasions his mental concep- 
tions with what nature sets before him: and he must 
never allow his own point of view to affect the simpli- 
city of his mind. As his judgment gains strength he 
must increase the complexity of these exercises and 
must attack problems of more subtle character; until 
at last his appreciation is so acute that he can read the 
signs and symbols of nature with speed and fluency. 
When he has arrived at this level of proficiency, observa- 
tion will be a matter of habit, and the highest kind of 
artistic expression will be possible to him; but even 
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then he is not free from the greater responsibility of 
keeping in active condition the faculties which he has 
so laboriously trained. 

Artists do not as a rule appreciate the supreme im- 
portance of being always in touch with nature. They 
fail only too often—even after the expenditure of vast 
amounts of energy upon their training—to keep up 
their knowledge of her infinite variety, and omit to re- 
new their impressions of her many tmoods. They 
paint too much from imperfect memory, and do not re- 
fresh themselves by constant study. There is nothing 
that can take the place of incessant excursions into the 
open air. The artificialities of the studio and the con- 





AN EARLY CHAPLIN ONCE SOLD AS A “ MILLET.” 


(FACSIMILE OF THE LITHOGRAPH BY CHARLES CHAPLIN.) 


ventions of in-door work soon blunt sensibility and in- 
jure the faculty of receiving impressions. Every painter 
who wishes to avoid the premature decay of his artistic 
capacity should, as a matter of duty, spend some weeks 
out of every year in simple contact with unsophisticated 
nature. It is not necessary that he should paint pictures 
out-of-doors, so long as he gives himself up to the 
wholesome influences which he will find there, and 
allows the change of surroundings to produce its due 
effect upon his senses. There must be no looking at 
nature through the spectacles of convention, no mental 
warp in the direction of subjects and effects that his ex- 
perience tells him are salable or likely to tell in an ex- 





hibition ; he must come out free from bias and unham- 
pered by traditions and simply put himself unresisting 
into nature’s hands to be led in whatever direction she 
may prefer. If his mind has retained anything of its 
real artistic instinct, and if he has kept his receptiveness, 
he will find that his confidence in nature will be amply 
rewarded, and that he will be enabled to return to his 
studio life with fresh inspiration and rehabilitated ideals. 
He will go back with a spirit of healthy combativeness. 
Artistic compromises that satisfied him before will 
appear to him now to be miserable subterfuges ; forms 
of technical expression that seemed to him to be ingen- 
ious devices enough will excite his indignation as inde- 
fensible tricks; 
conventions of 
color, form, ex- 
pression and the 
rest he will repu- 
diate without a 
moment's hesita- 
tion; and freed 
from the weight 
of conventionality 
which had _ before 
bowed him down, 
he will set to work 
again in the frame 
of mind which 
produces master- 
pieces. He will 
in fact have dis- 
covered not only 
the way in which 
to control his zs- 
thetic aspirations, 
but also the man- 
ner in which this 
control is most ef- 
fectually to be ap- 
plied. 

A. L. BALDRY. 


THE following 
colors and color 
combinations for 
the .painting of 
horses, cows, Ox- 
en, and sheep are 
suggested in 
“Landscape 
Painting in Oil 
Colors” (Henry 
Leidel, Jr., pub- 
lisher, New York) 
a useful hand- 
book. In all the 
combinations, the 





first color named 
is the principal, 
and the others 
should be added 
in small quantities 
until the desired 
shade is obtained. 
White should be 
used in nearly all 
of these com- 
binations : 

For light tints 
of horses, cows, 
andoxen: Yellow 
ochre and light 
red ; yellow ochre 
and burnt sienna ; 
yellow ochre and 
vermilion; light 
red; burnt sienna; transparent gold ochre ; transparent 
gold ochre and vandyke brown. 

For sheep: Yellow ochre; transparent gold ochre ; 
transparent gold ochre and vandyke brown ; raw umber ; 
raw umber and yellow ochre. 

For reddish brown tones of cattle: Burnt sienna ; 
burnt sienna and brown madder; burnt sienna and 
madder lake; light red and brown madder; indian 
yellow and brown madder; brown madder. 

For deep brownish tones of cattle: \ory black and 
crimson lake; burnt sienna and black; burnt sienna, 
crimson lake, and indigo; vandyke brown; vandyke 
brown and crimson lake, 
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ENGRAVED BY THIRIAT FROM THE PAINTING BY FELIX DE VUILLEFROY. 


“THE RETURN OF THE HERD.” 
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CRAYON DRAWING 
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“ITALIAN PEASANTS.” 
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FURTHER HINTS ABOUT SKETCHING. 


ALONG with mere memoranda of effect: and of action, 
the sketcher will often wish to secure the detail of a fore- 
ground, of a building, of an uncommon costume. In 
such cases he should adapt his means to his end, It is 
possible to make a s/udy of details in oils or in pastels ; 
but it requires much time, and usually a very much more 
rapid drawing with the point will answer every purpose. 
But, as such a sketch will often take two or threee hours, 
it is well to be installed at ease with a camp-stool, and, 





if needed, an umbrella. A second camp-stool, even, 
will often be found useful, to serve as a small table on 
which to place one’s tools. The best medium for such 
sketches as we have in mind is pen and ink and wash, 
using some indelible fluid, like Prout’s brown, for ink, 
and, if desired, a few water-colors for the washes. To 
make “tints” with the pen, unless for the special pur- 
pose of reproduction, is waste of time. But tints are 
often necessary in the richest foreground study, and it 
is well to be able to put them in with the brush, under 
or over the pen-and-ink line. The same thing can be 
done with lead-pencil, but only in a much feebler man- 
ner. The pencil line cannot hold its own against a strong 
wash of color; and the beginner is sure to be led on to 
make either a sketch for effect where he intended one 
for detail, or else an elaborate water-color study, costing 
several days’ work, when he had but a few hours to 
spare. Should the young artist make the mistake of 
overpowering his lines with his washes, we would advise 
him to carry the matter through to a satisfactory finish 
at whatever loss of time. Hecan acquire no worse habit 
than that of throwing aside work half done. 

The sketcher will find it well to follow Mr. Pennell’s 
advice, and use the lead-pencil, h. B., for blocking out 
and getting down the main lines of the subject. He 
should be absolutely certain of his proportions and of 
these main lines (the leading branches in a sketch of 
foliage, for instance) before going further. The rubber 
may be used in obliterating false lines, but the correct 
lines may be allowed to remain in pencil, for the more 
effective work in pen-and-ink and wash will render them 
quite unobtrusive. The pencil line indicating the gen- 
eral course of a branch, two thirds of which is really 
hidden under leaves, will not appear when these leaves 
are drawn over it in ink. The very dark touches of 
shadow should be put in with the pen; only the larger 
masses are to be represented by the wash. 

As for subjects, there is no difficulty in finding them. 
The corner of any fence, the edge of any wood, the 
bank of any stream, small or large, will furnish them. 
But where there is so much variety, there is, of course, 
a good deal of choice; and the sketcher will come 
in time to prefer those subjects in which some large 
and comparatively simple mass forms a background 
for rich and broken foliage, or is itself framed in 
by it. A sketch that is all detail from top to bot- 
tom is not nearly so interesting or instructive as one 
in which the upper twigs are relieved against the sky, or 
the lower ones reflected in still water, or as one in which 
some comparatively even surface of rock, tree trunk, or 
building takes up 
part of the space. 
The arrangement 
or plan of a plant 
is to it what anat- 
omy is to the hu- 
man figure. No 
artist will draw 
much from life 
without forming 
some notion of at 
least the superfi- 
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cial anatomy of the body, and no one can make many 
foreground studies without coming to trace out ihe 
usual arrangements of the leaves and branches of each 
distinct type of plant. This cannot be studied to any 
advantage in very confused masses, in which the sketch 
er’s work must always be done more or less for effect ; 
but where a few twigs are brought against some simpler 
object, it can be readily seen. What is learnt from these 
is to be utilized in directing the more abstract and sug- 
gestive work which is necessary elsewhere. 

Sketches of this character are always worth making, 
for their own sake. So, often, are sketches of architec- 
ture, such as may be seen at every architectural exhi- 
bition. These are often nowadays drawn in avery good 
style, with firm outlines well placed, and broad washes, 
and may serve as models even to sketchers of landscape. 
But there are also many objects sketches of which will 
be useful in compositions, though they may not be worth 
sketching for themselves. If one intends to paint a hay- 
making scene, for instance, he will not have to go to 
the country for his laborer; but he will be obliged to 
go there or toa tool store for his laborer’s scythe. Often 
as he may have seen a man at work, he will find it im- 
possible to draw this simple implement correctly except 
from the object itself. And it is the same with many 





other simple machines of the sort—a plough, for instare. 
For sketches of these objects the lead-pencil is the best 
medium. Although one may have decided on the par- 
ticular view that he wants, it is worth while to make 
drawings from different sides in order tounderstand the 
construction of the implement. The same rule holds 
good for boats and shipping, carts and all other con- 
veyances. 


PALETTES FOR FRUIT PAINTING IN O/1, 





1I.—CHERRIES—PLU MS—WATERMELONS, 

WHEN painting cherries, select a medium tone of 
red for the lights, and “ block” them in with simple 
masses of light and shade, leaving the sharp touches of 
high light to be added afterward, as wellas the deeper 
shadows, half tints, and other details. The colors for 
the medium tone of red in the cherries are madder lake, 
white, vermilion and light red, qualified by a little raw 
umber and ivory black. For the highest lights use 
vernilion and white. A few soft blue-gray half tints 
would be an improvement placed between the high light 
and the shadows. For these use white, a little permanent 
blue, yellow ochre, a very little ivory black and madder 
lake. In the deeper shadows use ivory black, burnt 
sienna, and a touch of permanent blue. Paint the light 
yellow-green stems with light cadmium, white, vermilion, 
and a little ivory black; where the stems show more 
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green add a little antwerp blue. Paint the green leaves 


of the cherry with antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, 





light red, and ivory black, adding raw umber and 
madder lake in the shadows, 

Dark purple plums, although apparently easy of imi- 
tation from their uniformity of tone, are, in fact, just the 
opposite, The soft lusciousness of a ripe plum can be 
rendered with vermilion and a little carmine. Upon 
that portion of the fruit which receives the direct rays of 
light, the thick bloom with which it is coated makes it 
appear a light blue gray of various grades. In order to 
save time, and also to give this illuminated side its 
proper purity, opacity, and breadth, a portion of the 
canvas approximating to its size and shape had better 
be left bare when painting in the purples, after which 
lay on the gray lights, and dexterously lose or blend the 
edges with the purple. The bloom will assert itself in 
the deeper shadows as well as in the light, and though 
at times scarcely perceptible, must be interpreted as 
nearly as possible, if complete success is desired. 

In painting a watermelon, use for the red parts chinese 
or english vermilion, and a very little light cadmium and 
white to give it a roseate hue. The deep markings 
around the seeds, and the cavities from whence some 
have fallen, should be painted in with crimson lake or 
madder carmine, with a little burnt sienna added. If 
the seeds are dark, use vandyck brown for them, not 
forgetting the little speck or streak of direct light on 
each. It would be found troublesome, perhaps, to give 
that crisp, frosty surface which the meat « fa ripe, fresh 
melon presents, yet this seeming difficulty can easily be 
overcome by taking a large, clean, well-worn bristle 
brush (after the reds are in place), filling it with white, 
rather stiff, and gently putting it over those parts re- 
quired, In painting the rind one must be guided by his 
own intelligence, as there are such differences in the 
green tones of the various kinds of melons that it would 


be a tedious and needless task to go into minutia. 
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PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


THE USE OF STIPPLE, 

HADING by stipple—that is, us- 
ing dots in place of lines—has 
not been discussed hitherto in 
The Art Amateur because the 
result is seldom satisfactory, 
unless the block is very carefully 
printed. A series of dots on 
hands or a face (where they are 
most often used) too often sug- 

gest an eruption of the skin, or a visitation of flies. Yet 

as it is one of the technical expedients of the pen 
draughtsman, we must not omit to notice it, and 

a clever artist sometimes turns it to good account. 
Stipple is most reasonably employed when the round- 

ness of an object is to be brought out. It was used by 

Armand Berton in the accompanying drawing. He felt 

that to express the extreme delicacy of the modelling to the 

child’s face, it would be well to use a different touch than 
that for representing the more rugged planes suggested 
in the folds of drapery or the clearer cut tones that mark 
thrown shadows. This graduation of tone is easily got 
in pencil, charcoal, or wash drawing. Suppose the 
artist feels that in rounding a baby’s cheek, or in indi- 
cating the almost imperceptible tone between the eye- 
brows, necessary to note if you wish to suggest the un- 
developed bridge of the nose—characteristic of childhood 

—he must use a very much grayer tonethan that which 

he has used in the thrown shadow of the chin on the 

neck, under the nose, in the pupils of the eyes, or on the 
hair. Nothing is more easy; he merely bears more 

lightly upon his pencil, going over the paper with a 

series of faint lines that may be so run together as not 

to seem like lines at all, but which give the appearance 
of a veritable tone, so imperceptibly do they blend with 
the darker tones and fade into the lights, as in a photo- 
graph. In charcoal drawing, again, the finger or stomp 
may be rubbed over the delicate point work, which re- 
duces it to an infinitesimal tint that is very close upon 
the graduations of nature; while in ‘ wash” the addi- 
tions of water to an already diluted stain gives us the 
merest suspicion of discoloration when applied to the 
paper. All these methods have a great advantage over 
pen work, for in the latter no such delicacy can be ob- 
tained. Much that seems delicate in pen drawing is so 
from contrast only. Cut out a figure clothed in white 
from some drawing where there is much shading on the 
gown, and which appears quite light because of intense 
cross-hatching on a sofa, cupboard, or background in 
juxtaposition, and paste it upon a sheet of white paper, 
and you will see how dark the gown will appear. Yes, 





almost all delicacy is obtained by the pen draughtsman 
through contrast. Ordinarily his resources for this 
contrast are three in number: (1) he may make his 
lines finer when a gray is to be represented than where 
a darker tone has been put; (2) he may make his lines 
farther apart; or (3) he may abstain from the use of 
cross-hatching, having used it in the darker tones. 
Stipple is a fourth resource, and this Armand Berton has 
added sparingly to hisgamut. Feeling that the delicate 
modelling on the younger child’s forehead, between the 
eyes, and on the cheeks could not be got by mere lines 
put farther apart than elsewhere, he has recourse to a 
series of dots. If you will half close your eyes and look 
at this face, you will see how round it becomes; how 
the shadows fade away into the lights. On the other 
hand, you can readily imagine that without the fine pa- 
per and the careful printing the block receives in The 
Art Amateur, the result would be very different. 

Further scrutiny of this drawing discovers that the 
artist has employed contrast sparingly; there are 
very decided lines not very farapart on the child’s dra- 
pery, but they give the effect of luminous shadows such 
as we would find on a white or pink or yellow gown 
when compared with the blots upon the elder child’s 
gown; otherwise, however, child, chair, shadow in 
background, and on the floor, are all more or less of one 
tone ; so that the solid objects—the child and the chair 

—do not seem “ cut out,” but melt into one another and 
into the background ; a result evidently intentional with 
the draughtsmen, as was undoubtedly the like effect in 
his painting from which he made this drawing. 

This small cut, when compared with the larger one, on 
the opposite page. is an object lesson in the study of re- 
duction. You instantly see that the background tone 
is darker in the smaller cut. Hence you realize that 
though it is true that a photo-engraving is an exact 


fac-simile of a drawing, it is only true mathematically, 
not in aspect. In thesmaller cut the lines are the same 
distance apart at a reduced ratio; this would seemingly 
make little difference, but a glance at the results shows 
that the difference in the effect is considerable. Practice 
so often proves just such a discrepancy, where theory 
would guarantee exactitude. An artist like Vierge, 
being forewarned by practice, makes his lines the more 
open the greater the reduction is to be. 
ERNEST KNAUFFT. 





VACATION REFLECTIONS. 


ONE day I unfastened my sketching-box beside a road 
leading into a quaint country town. My chance model 
was a wild-flower beauty of thirteen or so, whose little 
figure, brown-limbed, barefooted, was crowned by a 
halo of tossing hair into which the sun had burned its 
red-gold strands. The usual group of wide-eyed little 
ones watched me, open-mouthed. Their remarks were 
candid, but natural, sensible, as children’s usually are. 
Presently, over the fence leaned a young woman whose 
trim gown and clipped hair, as well as a certain affected 
superiority in tone and gesture, bespoke a wider range 
of experience. I did not need to be told that she had 
been to the city, to a public school. Advancing some- 
what disdainfully among a crowd of simple wonderers, 
she surveyed my gypsy model and the sketch, and then 
asked, with the indescribable air of a connoisseur, 
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“What does she represent?” I answered with alacrity, 
nettled by the conscious look now overspreading the 
rosy face before me, “ She does not represent anything, 
but she’s a nice little girl.” 

The connoisseur withdrew, and presently I heard her 
imparting gratuitous information to the group of awed 
and tiny listeners, “ Se only does people. A landscape 
painter makes houses and such things.” 

But the girl’s stupid question, as I thought of it after- 
ward, seemed to me a very apt expression for a pre- 
vailing and most erroneous conception of art. How 
often, as a student, have I been accosted with, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you paint ‘hat ? 
‘“‘ There’s a woman that looks just like a French peasant! 
Do paint her,” or, “ There! what a subject for a picture !” 
indicating some particularly artificial or accidental 
group. And all the while the purple shadows lay on the 
hills, the dust quivered over the wayside, that silvery 
fence-rail cast its velvet shadow on the grass; all these 
and the hundreds of other beautiful things around us, 
for being intensely and divinely suggestive only of ¢hem- 
selves, were passed by unnoticed. Heaven keep us from 
painting anybody because he looks like a French peas- 
ant! Anybody, that is, but a French peasant himself. 

Millet did not paint his French peasants because they 
reminded him of Russian serfs! And his wise worship- 
per will imitate, not his subjects, but his example, and 
their pictures, like their charity, will begin at home. 
And any true work of art begins at home in another and 
a closer sense, Let me illustrate what perhaps can 


It looks so foreign!” or, 


hardly be explained. A student leaves the academy 
and goes out to paint from nature in the country, perhaps 
besides the sea. He finds himself face to face with the 
mystery of out-door color, of the momentary changes 
of light and shade, the sure and subtle transitions of the 
passing day. He works constantly, finding that, as in 
every other study of color, he sees more and more with 
each day’s experience. Shadows which at first seem 
colorless become instinct with transparent violets or 
warm olives. The hills, the meadows have a velvety 
texture, a saturation of color, where before they seemed 
steeped in a general sunlight that revealed their values 
only in light and shade. His delight increases as he 
absorbs more and more. Who has watched the after- 
noon deepen over a reedy shore, where velvet banks lead 
upward to the soft meadows, and has seen the farther 
trees catch the golden glory of the sinking light, while 
the near grasses and low bending foliage glow with the 
translucent yellow greens—who, I say, has felt and seen 
all this and has tried to express it who has not been re- 
warded by the very joy of it? If he can succeed in 
putting into his picture what shall arouse only a part of 
that joy in the beholder, the painting is worthy to live. 

And if he catch but a suggestion of the swing and 
surge of the sea, the superb curl of that emerald crest of 
the breaker, the marvel of its seething transformation 
into milk-white foam! How it sings in his ears, does 
that mighty music of the ocean! He can hardly steady 
his hand to paint in the keen, exultant joy of it. Another 
wave; here comes another! His heart leaps, but his 
wrist is steady, as he waits for that glorious moment 
when curve and color show that the climax is come! 
Ah! the monster may go seething back again, dragging 
its weird lines of spent foam, but the spirit of it is fixed, 
though with but a feeble echo, on that bit of canvas, 
and something of the music of the sea will sound in the 
heart of him who beholds it. 


But how will this be possible if the artist does not lose ° 


himself in his subject, if he does not feel it fairly tingling 
through his nerves? 

Yes, it must begin at home, in the heart of the 
painter, must the picture that shall live. Oh, if all the 
so-called pictures, made only of paint, canvas, easy, 
trained observation and clever selection, could be elim- 
inated from the galleries of the much-imposed-upon 
world, what a collection would be left! You may have 
flour, milk, labor, and the furnace, but without the quick- 
ening spirit of the leaven, the world would go hungry 
for bread. You may have paint, canvas, observation, and 
skill, but if they do not combine in showing forth the 
absorbed spirit of the subject, may an inspired jury turn 
that picture to the wall! 

And such a result is not to be obtained by the 
thoughtless labor of the hand and eye alone, but by in- 
tense concentration upon the subject, so that one hecomes 
possessed with it—so filled with it that (to quote a 
well-known painter), in the expression of it, ‘‘ la méthode 
vieut d’elle méme.”” Who has not painted industriously, 
yet with a certain feeling of hopelessness, for an hour or 
so, until—as though the last stroke were a key to un- 
lock the mystery—the whole thing flashed before him ; 
its scale of values, its color scheme, so simple after all, 
when he had been feeling his way through a kaleido- 
scope of many hues? 

And so our student, still abroad in the golden summer 
fields, learns this further lesson. His thousand exquisite 
notes of color must yield to the strong, prevailing flood 
of atmospheric light, not losing their individuality, but 
sinking into their place. If he be truly an earnest 
student, I believe he will return with convictions which 
may be thus expressed. 

It takes two things to make an ar/zs¢: (1) A Self— 
absorbent, capable of vibrating to the touch of nature. 
(2) Nature—to strike the perfect chord, to be absorbed. 
And to make pictures, it is wholly necessary to add two 
other things: (1) The knowledge of form, proportion, 
and values that results from severe and constant study, 
and (2) the technical skill in handling the materials. 

The last two are largely to be acquired in the schools ; 
the first two are under no lock or key, and are not 
wholly of ourselves, but the gift of God. Without the 
first two the second make, for a picture, an empty ta- 
bleau. Without the second, the first will lie pent in the 
soul of the artist, and finding no adequate expression, 
do no good to the world. Possessed of all these, filled 
with the keen joy of nature, they will give their hands 
no rest until they shall have communicated that joy to 
others, which is to fulfil their mission. 

CAROLINE A, LorD. 
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AMONG THE WILD FLOWERS. 





IV. — GOLDEN-ROD — WILD MORNING-GLORY — 
MEADOW-RUE—HAZEL BUSH. 


PERHAPS nowhere in the United States are so many 
beautiful old roads to be found as in New England. 
There the back country.is threaded with them. 
Once they were busy highways; now they are 
but pathways. 

If man treads these roads with irreverent 
foot and observes them indifferently, nature 
has been more considerate, and with lavish 
hand has strewn her jewels on either side. 
Through the heart of the long vistas, overhung 
with stooping hazel bushes and slanting alder 
boughs, straight lines of tall grasses run, mot- 
tled with the bright eyes of the yellow daisy 
and the shining plumes of the golden-rod. 
Here and there a ragged point of rails pro- 
trudes from among the foliage, staggering 
through old age from its zigzagging course, 
and through openings in the bushy phalanx a 
view is caught, now and then, of a bit of ruined 
stone wall wrapped about with a mass of cling- 
ing bindweed, whose tiny pink-whitz blossoms 
shine out in the shadows like the watchful 
eyes of a vigilant sentry. 

A little farther on, where the farmer has cut 
his way through the flanks of brush to make 
way to his field, there are choice bits of scenery 
to test the artist’s pencil—the barway, with its 
warped and patched posts and broken bars; 
the staggering wall of stone running away from 
either side and concealing itself in the brush; 
the tall, stiff stalks of the miik-weed and the 
mullen growing along the grassy ruts, making 
a grim fight against the wild morning-glory 
that creeps to its feet, and lifting itself up the 
stem, wraps itself about its throat, and while 
it stifles it reaches its wiry arms out and around 
blindly, as if in search of other victims to lay 
hold of ; festoons of wild ivy, radiant in a glow- 
ing coat of dying foliage, waving from the 
tips of alder branches, and through the open- 
ings between the bars the tossing heads of 
golden-rod. In the background the field of 
corn-stubble, dotted here and there with ban- 
nered shocks, that run back in sinuous rows, 
and finally seem to plant themselves against 
the dark side of wooded hills, adds interest to 
the picture, and if above the hills curves a 
blue sky, patched with light clouds, along the 
edges of which the sunlight seems to run, a 
twinkling rivulet of gold and silver, the scene 
appeals with still greater strength to the nature 
of the artist. 

If the artist is untried and lacks confidence 
to venture beyond the barway, he will find 
sufficient detail, in color and pose, to test his 
ability for as long a time as he cares to study 
it, and when the work is completed he will 
find, if he has been a faithful student, that he 
has secured a valuable feature for the leaves 
of his sketch-book. 

Queen among the late wild flowers is the 
golden-rod. It is dignified without appearing 
haughty, and modest without seeming to be 
humble. Its bright golden blossom is full of 
life, and its tall, supple stem, upon which the 
blossom. is so finely balanced that it. gracefully 
bends to the slightest breeze, is a rare and 
profitable study in pasture. Few amateur ar- 
tists who essay to paint this beautiful wild 
flower doit justice. There is more than height 
and depth of color to it ; beyond the glow of 
its bloom there is a rich tracery of tiny stems 
and a gracefulness of pose that must be por- 
trayed, or the flower becomes as lacking in ar- 
tistic beauty as a stalk of Yarrow. 

There are many wild grasses and flowers 
that may be arranged by the artist so as to give a more 
pleasing effect than when they are seen naturally pre- 
sented. Not so with the golden-rod. Man’s hand can- 
not improve upon the natural arrangement of it, when 
found in its most frequent haunt by the side of a neg- 
lected country road, leaning along the mottled sides of a 
moss-covered rock, modestly lifting its head from behind 
the wreck of a rail fence, or waving its shining plumes 
over the scars in a tumbling stone wall, 
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The wild morning-glory is but rarely found in the 
artist’s collection of sketches. It is really a beautiful 
vine, though stamped out of existence by the farmer, who 
finds in it a pest, that persistently overruns his fields 
and chokes the life out of his “hay lots.” The vine is 
almost exactly like that of the cultivated morning-glory 
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GOLDEN-ROD. PEN DRAWING BY 
plant, but the leaves and the blossoms are much smaller. 

In traversing the rural districts, one frequently comes 
across the jagged stump of a tree that has been blown 
down or shivered by lightning, and over the stump the 
morning-glory vine has clambered, presenting a trem- 
bling mass of dark green foliage, from which twisted ten- 
drils, fragile and graceful, uprise, and if the spot is visited 
while the vine is yet wet with dew and before the sun- 
shine has struck it, the dark mass is relieved by hun- 
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LEONARD LESTER. 


dreds of pinkish-white blossoms, with deep chalices and 
scalloped edges, scattered over its surface irregularly. 
Variety is given to the study by the first rays of the sun, 
that curls the petals of some of the blossoms in upon 
themselves until they are closely rolled together, reopening 
only to drink of the refreshing dew the following night. 

Here the student finds a splendid oppor- 
tunity for study in light and shade, and he can 
find many objects in the fields and along the 
highway less worthy of his close attention than 

* this vagabond of nature, so generally and so 
heartily despised by the country folk. It grows 
in shady places, and while it readily lifts itself 
upward by any object that comes within its 
reach, it clings most firmly to a decaying tree 
stump, the ragged sides of a stone heap or a 
stone wall. 

But there are more charms than those men- 
tioned that make of the country road a profit- 
able strolling ground for the artist. A bend 
and a downward pitch in it takes you away 
from the bright blossoms of the golden-rod 
and morning-glory to a meadow stretching 
away on either hand, cut in twain by a gurg- 
ling brook, that is almost concealed by the 
rich growth of tall flags and coarse grasses. 

A narrow bridge of rotting planks crosses 
the brook at your feet, and a short distance 
away a rich bouquet of meadow-rue rises to a 
majestic height above the broken rails of a 
crumbling fence. At the point where the 
brook steals softly under the fence, as if pass- 
ing a barrier that could be passed by stealth 
only, clumps of tall elder bushes lean over and 
mingle their shining clusters of blackberries, as 
if for comparison, and through the arch thus 
formed one catches sight of the yellow bloom 
of the dragon flower and the vivid glare of the 
red torch weed, that stands stiff and upright 
among the grasses, sharply reflected in the little 
open pools, that form where the course for the 
brook has been impeded. 

The floral feature in this picture most worthy 
of study is the meadow-rue, tall, graceful, and 
sensitive. Every stem and leaf stands out dis- 
tinctly, and every stem and leaf has its charac- 
teristic posture. The blossoms are clustered, 
and yet they are so light and airy that the out- 
lines of the leaves and stems back of them 
are plainly seen, giving to the blossom an ap- 
pearance of transparency. 

A little beyond the bridge the road rises 
gradually to the summit of a low hill, and as 
the high ground is approached rank-growing 
hazel bushes reach across the highway and 
shake the browning clusters of their nut shucks 
in your face. There is but little in the hazel 
bush to attract the eye, but there is a rugged- 
ness and a picturesqueness about the clusters 
of its crimp-edged nut shucks that appeals 
strongly to the landscape artist. 

After the growth has been carefully studied, 
the work may be continued in the studio, for 
the nut shucks will cling to the broken branches 
all winter. THOMAS HOLMES. 





“ COPAL-EN-PATE” is a French preparation 
of oil and gum copal. It is mostly used as 
a vehicle for keeping color from sinking or 
drying dead, and at the same time gives it a 
rich, “ fatty” effect. Many colors it dries rap- 
idly, or fixes them, but it is always desirable 
to use with it a modicum of sugar-of-lead pre- 
pared in the tube. Many painters are averse 
to the use of the latter, but we were assured 
by the late A. J. H. Way that in twenty-five 
years’ experience he perceived little or no 
change in his pictures, and color chemists say 
that used judiciously it will not impair the 
brilliancy of color. Another virtue possessed 
by copal-en-pate is that it does not cause the colors to 
crack. It is more expensive than megilp, but is much safer. 





IN representing water, never depict it above the 
horizon line of your sketch, excepting in the case of a 
waterfall. Horizontal lines principally should be used 
to denote both still and smooth running water. Lines 
circuitously traversing the horizon lines, however, are 
necessary to produce the appearance of running water. 
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CHINA PAINTING. 
THE GOLDEN-ROD AND ITS NEIGHBORS. 


Ir the golden-rod is to be 
adopted as our national flower,* 
perhaps some of us would like 
to know which of its fifty varie- 
ties would be adopted. Some 
differ so widely from the gener- 
ally accepted idea of the flower 
as to be unrecognizable, except 
to a botanist, and among those 
familiar in any section of the 
country there is a vast difference 
in the manner of growth. Some 
kinds show a dense, one-sided 
head, and others a many-bunch- 
ed, broad, flat top, and others 
again with long, slender racemes 
springing from the axils of the 
leaves, and swaying in every 
breeze. The illustration given 
herewith will be a help in study- 
ing one of the most difficult 
flowers there is to reproduce. 
The design in color given as a 
supplement recently shows an- 
other variety. 

Now that the preparations of 
mineral colors are so many and 





the resources of the art are so 
complete, there is no longer a 





necessity for selecting the most 
simple flowers only as models, 
PURPLE ASTER. or for the continuance of work 
and practice that gives a sug- 
gestion only, and often a libel on the object to be repre- 
sented. It is time to know the why and wherefore. Our 
tools are all right; it is the trained student that we need. 

Taking either of the sketches for a help—if possible 
have the same variety of flowers to work from—the gen- 
eral effect is yellow ; but what can be indicated by that 
color forms the least important part of the composition. 
Gray will be the foundation, and this is broken into with 
a multitude of soft greens, olive and brownish tones, the 
color being modified only enough to give the formation 
of masses. Then a few sharp details to bring forward, 
and the prominent parts and the highest lights are to be 
cut out and filled in with pure color. 

The same holds good with the masses of leaves in 
the heavier bunch; the nice little distinctions of color 
may be kept quite as well as in working with any other 
medium, the strongest effect being 
reserved for such of the blossoms as 
come forward. The form and vein- 
ing of the leaves, the tinting and 
shape of the stem, all go to make up 
the individuality of the plant. 

So many of the autumn flowers 
grow in large heads, of one form and 
another, that it is a good time to 
make studies of these effects in differ- 
ent colors. Yellow is the most diffi- 
cult to manage, white the easiest. 

Take the spray of white asters. 

First block in with gray green, in 
many strokes like the tiny leaves, 
then roughly define the flowers 
with a clear gray, as seen through the leaves 
and in shadows between and behind those in 
strong light. Now strengthen up some of the 
stems; put a few sharp touches among the 
leaves; others are cut out and filled in with purer 
color, not forgetting that each little leaf has its 
LOBELIA. own light and shade, and is far from being 
simply a patch of onecolor. Then the flowers: 

a few only will be in strong light, others will catch a 
light on one side, and others be quite in shadow ; and 
this with regard to the formation of each separate group. 
It would be impossible to represent all this with pen 
and ink; but the drawing shows how to simplify such 
details as are worked out, one always having plenty of 
the original gray. Get a spray of the flowers and study 
it; see what a charming bit of nature it is. These asters 





* As we have often pointed out, golden-rod is unsuitable for the pur- 
pose, chiefly because there is no way to conventionalize it without mak- 
ing it unrecognizable,—Zd. of A. A. 


border almost every roadside, with their mounds of 
snow, in the late autumn months. 

Then there are the purple asters, with their separate 
flowers so clearly defined. They must be drawn with 
great precision, and all the little accidental variations 
in color, of calyx and stems carried out. 

The iron-weed also, with its bright purple, tassel-like 
flowers, gives another instance of distinct forms in 
masses. But the colors of all these run so naturally 
into gray, there should be no trouble in getting the de- 
sired effect. 

Another field flower that comes with the golden-rod 
and asters is called trumpet-flower, or, in some locali- 
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WHITE ASTER, 
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ties, Joe Pye weed. It affords one of the finest color 
notes in the dreamy autumn landscape, whose subdued 
tints are not only beautiful in themselves, but supply a 
splendid foil to the brilliant hues of the others, and its 
close head of tiny flowers will tax our skill to the utmost. 
The color might reasonably be called “ crushed straw- 
berry ;” warm gray makes a good foundation for it. The 
structure of the head is very pretty, and the growth and 
modelling of the leaves are strong and full of character. 
Tansy and yarrow have, despite their homely names 
and associations, admirable decorative qualities. 
Among the flowers of the waning year there is, per- 
haps, no greater favorite than the fringed gentian; but 
let some of our students look for its more sturdy relative, 
the closed gentian ; its strong lines and intense color are 
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in marked contrast to those effects we have been con- 
sidering ; but it will require no less skill to give its de- 
cision without harshness than the indefinite character of 
the others without weakness. 

As a suggestion for employing these large subjects on 
articles for table use, 1 may remark that each of a set of 
plates could be, in part, decorated 


with one such head of flowers—each K 
one different—to be supported only <> / 
by such grasses, seed heads, and “SSS. 

<¥ 








other delicate growths as are found ——: 
These aS 3VJ 


will be mostly in gray, with just 


in the immediate vicinity. 


color enough for relief and to im- 
part character. Such a set of plates 


could be made a pleasant 


a> 


souvenir of summer days, rN 
and it would certainly have ’ 
the attraction of being entirely «<Q, 
new. C. E. BRADY. 
smal Y 
SILVER YELLOW and _ capucine 
will give the brilliant sky effects 
often seen at sunset, as well as the 
warm, delicate salmon tones found 
in yellow and pink roses. Always rURTLE HEAD, 
let the red predominate, but only 
a little ; for delicate tones, lay it on thinly, Capucine can 
be mixed with yellow ochre, but not with mixing yellow, 
blues, or greens. With mixing yellow it entirely disap- 
pears. The student who does not wish to meet with 
utter failure should pin this notice in her paint-box : 


Mixing yellow should not be used with any of the reds, 
WATER-COLORS FOR MINERAL PAINTING, 


11I.—SIMPLE FLOWERS. 

AS already suggested, very beautiful decorations may 
be made with the Vitro colors in gold and enamels; but 
there are those who would rather have their work sug- 
gest the story told by a simple flower than all the gorge- 
ousness that could be conceived. And so we add to 
our color-box celestial air blue, brown green, green 7, 
yellow brown, brown 17, violet-of-iron, deep violet- 
of-gold, mixing yellow, silver gray, and yellow carmine, 
a bottle of Vitro painting medium, which differs from 
the tinting medium, in that it is a quick dryer, two 
pointed shaders, two sizes, large and medium, one 
brush similar to those used for laying on grounds, but a 
smaller size, and a steel scraper, with curved blade. In 
making the list for tinting colors, preference was, of 
course, given to such as would be most useful afterward 
in other work; consequently they will supply others 
that are wanted now. 

As some china painters do not yet understand the 


nature of these colors, it may be well to repeat the 
warning given in a former chapter, not to use with them 
any colors, oils, or mixtures 
belonging to other prepara- 
tions of mineral colors. As 
pigments they are identically 
the same as others, but they 
are ground with a substance 
entirely foreign to any of the 
other mediums in use either 
for oil or water-colors. The 
two mediums sold with them 
for tinting and for painting 
are all that should be used 
under any circumstances, to- 
gether with plain water and 
the solution of soda used for 
cleaning brushes. 

Every one loves the violet, 
so we will take it for the 
first attempt, and let the ob- 
ject to be decorated be some- 
thing flat and easy to handle. 
The drawing must be made 


according to directions al- 





ready given, traced, if neces- WHITE 

sary, and then outlined with CLOVER. : 
the Vitro sketching ink, and I 
the lines must be the most 1 


delicate possible, as_ they 


trouble one in working if too heavy. Then have for a 
palette a good-sized piece of window glass, which may be 
bought at a paint-shop for a few cents, or a white porce- 
lain slab, as theground glass wears the brushes needlessly. 
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Take out some air blue, golden lilac, deep violet-of- 
gold, silver gray, sap green, and brown green. Rub 
the colors up with a touch of the tinting medium, 
but use the quick drying or painting medium for paint- 
ing. Put some in a tiny dish that can rest on the 
palette, and dilute about one half with water; it is 
more convenient for dipping the brush than a bottle, and 
it is also better not to dilute much at a time. This 
makes, as it were, an oily water, that gives a smooth 
touch and body to the colors, and at the same time 
dries quickly, admitting of the work being carried on 
without delay. One color may be laid over another 
without disturbing it, provided the touch be light and 
quick, and care be taken not to go over the work a 
second time while wet—the same precaution as is neces- 
sary in oil painting. 

Lay the whole picture in first in flat tints; the flower 
with the golden lilac, sometimes varying it with blue or 
deep violet of-gold, as the case may be. Dip the brush 
in the (diluted) painting medium, and roll it on the 
palette to remove superfluous moisture; then fill it 
with color, and lay each petal with one firm stroke, gen- 
erally from the tip to the centre of the flower, regulating 
the shape by pressure and slight motion of the brush, 
and the variation in color as it leaves the brush will 
help the modelling. 

This will set in a few minutes, enough to allow the 
details to be given. Don’t work onit very much; a few 
decisive touches will give the shadows and curves to 
the petals. Do it first with a half tint, made by adding 
more violet or silver gray to the lilac, leaving most of 
the original color. Then, after this has set, put in still 
stronger touches, leaving, as before, much of the last 
coat. By working over all parts in succession, even a 
small design will generally dry fast enough, so there 
will be no hindrance. Put in the leaves in the same 
manner—first a light coat of the sap green, with silver 
gray to take down the crude color, or if a bluish light is 
wanted, use air blue instead ; then add brown green in 
the half tints and some for the strong touches. 

Pay attention to all the little details and variations of 
color in the calyx and stems. Have the latter clean and 
smooth in touch; sometimes a little imperfection in the 
leaf and touch of brown will help to give variety and 
finish. In the first coat always work with a full 
brush, and lay on plenty of color. There will be no 
danger of blistering, as in oil colors, from over loading 
or using any quantity of medium. In fact, it is neces- 
sary to use the color freely at all times, as it has a rich, 
soft body that is a little deceptive to those accustomed 
to the dry oil colors. 

The brush should be washed quite often, the color 
having a tendency to dry and clog the hairs; rinse it 
first in the soda solution and then in clean water, 
Even after drying it on the 
cloth the brush will hold 
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ing; it will hardly ever be used alone, but is a perfectly 
neutral tint, harmonizing with everything. By looking 
into the matter, it will be found that the shadows of most 
flowers are made by the addition of gray, rather than 
by intensifying the local color. Mixing yellow and 
yellow brown will generally give the color for stamens. 

Be satisfied at first with simple attempts. One 
flower well painted is more of a decoration than many 
badly done. And work always from a good copy. 
Study it well before putting a brush to it, plan out the 
manner of working, and see how much can be accom- 
plished by a single move. Choose small flowers at first 
in preference to large ones, and single in preference to 
double, and study the natural flower whenever possible. 
The same rule holds good in a small decoration, as in a 
picture—that the light shall always come from one point, 
preferably from the left. Attention to this will save 
much confusion in the design and uncertainty in action. 
The light and shade are of equal importance with the 
color, and they may be said almost to make the color. 

There will always be three planes—a light, half light, 
and shadow ; they may be broken in many ways, but 
the breadth will be there. Try and learn to distinguish 
this from color, and in doing so the invalid will find a 
new beauty and interest in the flower gifts of friends, 
and the novice whole worlds to conquer. 

Separate one single blossom from its fellows ; arrange 
it in a good position, and notice that the breadth of light 
and shade will be the same as on some familiar object 
of similar shape on which it may be more noticeable. 
That is independent of the reflected lights or cast 


grasp the whole without troubling about details, and 
this breadth will be the first laying in of the flower. 
Little accidentals will be added, but at the same time 
the general idea must be preserved. 

Notice, also, such flowers as grow in clusters, as 
hawthorn, forget-me-not, or heliotrope, how a few catch 
the strong light, and are brought into relief by the 
others, in half lights and shadow, thus building up the 
bunch in the same way asthe single flower. 

Any markings of a color foreign to the ground tint 
must be cut out with the scraper after the color has set 
a little, and then be filled in as necessary. The yellow 
eye in a violet or forget-me-not, or the white of the helio- 
trope, with its hint of green down in the throat, it would 
be too troublesome to put in in all cases. But the 
dark veins of the violet or the pink network of the spring 
beauty, being of the same nature as the ground tint, 
are laid over it. A dark color can be laid over a lighter, 
but in no case can a light color be laid over a darker. 
The light must be provided for at first, or the place cut 
out for it, as the white of the china constitutes the light 
or degree of light. 

Leaves also demand careful attention. Nearly all have 
gray light, and this must be remembered in the laying 
in. Then notice the texture—sometimes soft, almost 
like velvet, and again sharp lights till of a polished sur- 
face, and the backs generally of a different color from 
the face, sometimes gray white or pinkish. If the edges 
are serrated, do not make them like a buzz-saw, but 
accentuate a few only on some prominent part and leaf. 
Looking at them, we are conscious of these little breaks 
in the outline, but we do not see them all at once. 

And, again, in flowers of many rays, like a daisy, see 
that all sit straight from the centre, not following each 
other spirally like a pin-wheel. 

These are all simple matters, and may seem useless 
suggestions to those who have already learned to see 
things, though experience shows that they are the 


stumbling-blocks of the beginner. C. E. BRADY. 


PLATES with pierced borders are sometimes gilded 
solidly and then ornamented somewhat with enamels. 
This is, however, very showy and at the same time 
very expensive. It is better to confine the gold to the 
inside of cuts only; it gives a warm, mellow light 
against the white cloth, and if the best quality of gold 
is used, it should be put on rather thinly, making some- 
thing like a lustre. It adds much to the effect to out- 
line all openings with tiny dots of raising. If this is not 
done, then do the edge, for the gold does not come on the 
face at all, and must be burnished in spots, at equal 
distances, less than one sixteenth of an inch apart. It 
is a question if this would not be more work than put- 
ting on the raising, which forms an edge, and when 
run over with the burnisher 
catches the light in a more 
effective manner, The face 





considerable water, and this 
is likely to cut the color ina 
disagreeable way ; so it must 
be dipped in the painting 
medium as at first. This 
may sound a little trouble- 
some, but the pleasant work- 
ing qualities of the colors will 
atone for all of that. 

Work done with the paint- 
ing medium will harden 
quickly and feel dry to the 
touch. Notwithstanding this, 
it must be dried over heat 
until quite dull before firing. 
If it comes back from the kiln 
with the colors run, or as-if 
drops of water had trickled 
over it, it is a sure sign that 
the medium was not suffi- 
ciently evaporated. 

This general treatment an- 
swers for all small flowers. 
Air blue and night green 
will furnish most of the 
blues, sometimes tinted with 
purple or violet. Some pink 
flowers are a soft, yellowish pink. For these use deep 
red brown (very thin); for others which are a clear 
rose use english pink. Few white flowers are a dead 
paper white; some want a thin wash (very thin) of 
trenton ivory, or mixing yellow, or yellow carmine. 
And silver gray can be modified with any color for shad- 





DECORATIVE EMBLEMS BY V, RAUSOMS, SUITABLE FOR CHINA 


shadows, which are caused by the transparency or the 
curving of the petals. 

For instance, the light on a daisy will be the same as 
on a saucer held in the same position, or a buttercup 
like that on a shallow bowl. Homely illustrations these, 
but they may serve to convey my meaning. Try to 


can be tinted, and more or 
less enamel used according 
to the design—white on a 
color—and when the space 
is narrow, the dot is made 
just large enough to fill it; 
each dot should be its own 
width apart. Or two colors 
may be combined in sucha 
way as to define the design 
of the border. On tinting 
such a plate, put the color on 
with a pad, in order to avoid 
getting it into the cuts, as 
would be likely if a brush 
were used. 





JEWELS come in four sizes, 
and represent eight or ten of 
the most familiar stones. The 
pearls are particularly good, 
and the turquoise also. The 
amethyst in a monogram, 
with a decoration of violets, or 
emeralds and pearls on some 
dainty piece of ware, look ex- 
tremely well. It is not in good taste to use more than two 
kinds of jewels in the same piece of work. After the gold 
is fired and burnished, jewels are fastened in place and 
fired at glass heat ; but unless one does their own firing, it 
might be difficult to get this done. . They can also be put 
on with stratina or any good cement for mending china, 
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APOTHECARIES’ POTS. 


IT is somewhat disquieting, to those of us who hon- 
estly strive after art, to find so many fine examples that 
were executed with no higher motive than to be useful 
and ornamental. In these, however, art slipped in casu- 
ally without effort ; now, alas! in spite of strenuous en- 
deavor it too often escapes us. The English apothe- 
caries rarely indulged in such sumptuous pots as those 
illustrated here; yet not long since a lucky collector 
picked up for a trifle, from the window of a country 
drug-store in Hampshire, a jar containing leeches, that 
proved to be an almost unique specimen of old Chelsea 











VASE IN SINCENY FAIENCE. 


ware; for which he obtained a sum just one thousand 
times greater than the sum he paid forit. In France 
and Italy the fashion for elaborate receptacles to hold 
drugs and medicines was far more common. Although 
to this day in most countries the chemists display their 
wares in costly, ornate vases, which are the lineal de- 
scendants of these pots, it is questionable that any future 
collector will include any of them as art productions. 

The older hospitals, dispensaries and asylums of Paris 
having long since replaced their ancient apothecary pots 
of fatence by modern ones of porcelain or of glass, the 
Charities Department of the city has caused the neg- 
lected pieces of old ware to be collected, to the number 
of about four hundred, at their central offices in the old 
hotel de Meramion, on the quay de la Tournelle. Among 
these vases are some which are really remarkable for fine 

















FAIENCE, WITH ARMS OF THE NECKER FAMILY. 


form and decoration. French potters and decorators 
for a long period made a specialty of this sort of utensil, 
and put their best work upon them. Such are some of 
these vases coming from the civil hospital of Versailles, 
especially a few dating from the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, which were manufactured at St, Cloud. 
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These, as may be seen from our illustration, are some- 
times decorated with a scroll of flowers in Chinese style, 
between two borders of lambrequins, also imitated from 
the Chinese, but much more freely. Sometimes the 
flower-scroll covers the entire vase; sometimes it is 
composed entirely of lambrequins and palmettes, This 











VASE IN LILLE FATENCE. 


decoration is in a somewhat slaty blue, outlined in 
black. From the same factory of St. Cloud came the 
ovoid vases with the crown and the letter L, accompanied 
by three fleurs-de-lis, which had belonged to the Bureau 
of Charities of the rue de l’Arbre Sec, anciently pertain- 
ing to the royal parish of Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois. 
They are of the same make and decoration as the faiences 
destined for the royal residences. 

Of Rouen there are several vases bearing this pecul- 
iarly elegant decoration. There are also some from the 
factory of Sinceny, with Chinese groupings of flowers 
and rocks, lambrequin decorations copied from the 
Rouen ware, or a dotting of bouquets, flowers and stars. 
To the same factory must be attributed the polychrome 
vases in Rouen style, with serpents for handles, as in our 
figure. Their colors are more pale and faded-looking 
than those of the Rouen faiences. 
are not so much appreciated as those of Rouen and 
their imitations of Sinceny; but from their white and 


The faiences of Lille 


soft enamel, their blue pure and deep, and the elegance 
of their decoration, they deserve to be at least as highly 


prized as the latter. The “ Theriaque,” which our ex- 


ample was meant to contain, was a famous composition’ 


of some sixty drugs and spices, not forgetting a little of 
the powder of dried vipers, which was a sovereign rem- 
edy for all sorts of ills, made only at Cologne, Venice 
and Paris. In the latter city, the College of Apothe- 
caries, who had the monopoly, held a solemn feast every 
year in honor of this celebrated nostrum, 

Nevers vases are very numerous. 
scriptions, but are none the less apothecaries’ vases, the 
name of the drug enclosed being written on a slip of 
paper and pasted on. Some are ornamented with 
mythological figures in curious seventeenth- century cos- 
tumes, or with European-Chinese designs in blue and 
manganese purple. The faiences of Paris are somehow 
the least kpown of old French wares, It is true that they 
were not equal to those of Nevers or of Rouen, both of 


They bear no in- 
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which wares were sold largely in the capital; still, there 
were many factories, notably in the faubourg St. Antoine. 
From the factory in the Rue de Charonne, came the 
vases in blue and lemon yellow for the abbey of Chelles, 
bearing the arms of the Orleans family, many specimens 
of which have found their way into French museums. 
In the rue de la Roquette was the shop of Jean Binet, 
“worker in faience, brown and white,” to whom suc- 





FATENCE VASE FOR MEDICINE, 


ceeded Thory, by whom was made the vase which we 
illustrate, as his signature attests, “ the first of October, 
1778.” 
from the hospital founded by the celebrated minister 
of that name. 


It bears the arms of the Neckers, and comes 


In general, the Paris faiences were heavy 
and gross, in white, with the under surface in dark brown 
or black, whence they derived the pleasant nickname of 
“Culs-Noirs ;” by which title Voltaire enumerates them 
among the signs of approaching poverty and disaster. 


REGARDING the application of color to porcelain and 
earthenware, a well-known authority says ; “ The surface 
should never be wholly or, indeed, largely covered ; 
the material has a purity that should be decorated, not 
obscured, and due consideration of this simple rule 
would condemn a vast amount of bad taste, such as 
completely metallizing the surface of china by gild- 
ing, changing china into imitative marble, or covering 
the field of many utensils with pictures, landscapes or 
flowers. The Greeks decorated their pottery in bands, 
introduced to mark the change of curve or to separate 
the various surfaces ; the Eastern pottery is in the same 





VASE IN THE CHINESE STYLE. 


way decorated in bands, or, where the surface is more 
covered, it is merely with a diaper, which leaves the 
material sufficiently visible, while adorning it thoroughly.” 

This advice may be more pertinent to manufacturers 
than to amateurs, but it is worthy the attention of both, 
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BRITISH WORK IN THE APPLIED ARTS. 





BOOK-BINDING, LEATHER EMBOSSING, GESSO, AND 
EMBROIDERY THE FAVORITE OCCUPATIONS OF 
WOMEN. 

HE characteristics of the new 
school of English design 
may be said to be care for 
the line, the preference of 
conventional to naturalis- 
tic treatment, the desire 
to suit the design to the 
material, and the processes 
to be used. These, which 
are very rarely to be ob- 
served in American work, 
are almost common quali- 

ties in British. There is, again, a degree of originality 





hardly to be found elsewhere, for French and German 


designs are mostly traditional, while the British design- 
ers often draw their motives from nature, though they 
submit those motives to conventional rules. 

One of the minor arts in which England may, at 
present, be said to excel, is that of book-binding. Cut 
and stamped leather, illuminated vellum, and embroid- 
ered velvet are the favorite materials. A set of Shakes- 
peare in ten volumes recently seen was bound in engraved 
and tooled calf, by Miss Helen Bayly, and may be taken 
as an example of what 
English women are capa- 
ble-of in this difficult art. 
It has arabesque panels, 
with borders of scroll- 
work, varied on each vol- 
ume. The ornament is 
in slight relief, outlined 
with the graver, and is 
thrown up by a _ back- 
ground of stipple, pro- 
duced with small tools, 
Nothing is needed for this 
sort of work but a few en- 
graving tools and a single 
small punch, unless it is 
thought desirable to vary 
the markings of the back- 
ground, in which case a 
few small book-binders’ 
tools may be added. The 
work is not gilt, and the 
tools need not be heated, 
if sufficient force be ap- 
plied to make a sharp im- 
pression, The relief is 
given by the elasticity of 
the leather itself, which 
swells up slightly in the 
parts that are not covered 
with tooling. It follows 
that the background must be enriched and the design itself 
kept plain and open. The work admits of a good deal 
of refined drawing, as Miss Bayly’s covers show. Other 
books in leather include a copy of Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
“Grass of Parnassus” in light green morocco, which is 
decorated in silver, with a diaper of motives drawn from 
the little blossom known by that name; a Dante in cut 
and modelled leather, with a portrait of the poet in a 
sort of Romanesque archway, well designed and exe- 
cuted; a set of Tennyson in dark olive morocco, with 
those stippled gold borders so much affected by English 
binders even when no relief is to be obtained. Among 
old, embroidered covers we may mention that of Queen 
Elizabeth's Bible, preserved in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. It is on crimson satin, with a scroll of roses 
and leaves. This style of work is still very popular in 
England. The Royal School of Art Needlework, Lon- 
don; Miss Ffennell, of London; Miss May Morris, 
daughter of the poet and artist, William Morris; and 
Miss H. A. Davidson, of Castletown, in the Isle of Man, 
are among the best-known producers. Miss Ffennell 
applies her talent to a variety of small objects, such as 
miniature frames, embroidered in gold on vellum. Miss 
Davidson is noted for her copies of old work, such as 
her reproduction of the cover in pale blue silk of the 
prayer-book of King Charles I., ornamented with the 


crown and garter in raised gold, silver, and jewels. 
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THE small panels and friezes now being produced 
in gesso exhibit its capabilities in an attractive way. 
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PANEL IN GESSO BY WALTER CRANE. 


The Guild of Arts and Handicrafts have shown 
singular happy treatment of this material. The half 
conventional paintings of the early Italian masters, or 
such decoration as Elihu Vedder employed for his set- 
ting of Omar Khayyam, are examples of two widely 
different styles that offer excellent opportunities for 
work in this way. Copies of Diirer’s engravings, of 
Walter Crune’s figures, or any subjects drawn with fine 
outlines and grouped in decorative masses, are excellent 
examples for reproduction in gesso. Mr.- Crane has 
practised gesso work with great success. The example 
given herewith was photographed directly from one of 
his small cabinet pieces, and gives a good idea (minus the 
color) of the appearance of the finished work. The 
effect is similar to that of an illuminated missal or of a 
fine translucent enamel, with lustrous deep harmonies 
of splendid hues, if the lacquers are used for finish. 
Yet, treated in pale tints, with just a suggestion of 
color, gesso work can be made no less beautiful. 
For room decoration in relief, it has no rival within the 
grasp of an amateur. As the process, though a sim- 
ple one, and much used by amateurs in England, is but 
little known in America, although we have described 
it in years past, we will say that the material is fine 
plaster of paris or whiting mixed with liquid glue_and 
applied with a brush to a ground of the same material. 
It is really, therefore, painting in relief. 

Among the Englishwomen who have devoted them- 
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selves to the revival of this old Italian art are Mrs. C. 
Wylie, of London, who is known for her decorative fig- 
ures in pale tones of flesh pink and white. Miss Le- 
quesne, of the Royal French school, Bloomsbury, is an 
excellent sculptor in this material; and Miss Margaret 
Gills, Miss Georgie E. Cave, and Miss May Barker are 
skilful designers and workers. Miss Lequesne has exe- 
cuted a charming little frieze of dancing girls; and 
Miss Cave’s designs of fish and seaweed, worked out in 
gesso, intended as models for silver repoussé, might very 
well serve for the ornamentation of a small room ina 
seaside cottage. Very charming gesso panels, inserted 
in a piano-front, were shown by Miss May Barker, 
London, who also does architectural work. Some of 
the above artists work occasionally in hard plaster, 
which is simply a paste of lime, marble dust, and a little 
fine sand well beaten up in water. It is better for cast- 
ing than gesso, and is the material that was used in 
classic times for wall surfaces. 

English women do not succeed well in painted deco- 
rations, but many do very well as to workmanship and 
choice of subject and color. Paintings of flowers on 
gauze for fans are done by The Artists’ Guild, and by 
Misses Arding, Granville, O'Connor, and Vasey. A 
frieze of “ Birds and Blossoms of the Seasons,” painted 
by Miss Lilian Abraham, suggests what might be done 
in a similar way with American birds and flowers. The 
paintings are in circular openings on a gold ground, and 
show the wren and primroses for spring; the lark and 
poppies for summer ; a reed-bird and reeds for autumn, 
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PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE ORIGINAL WORK, 


and tne robin and a holly spray for winter. Fer a simi- 
lar American set we would suggest our robin, a much 
larger bird than the English, with spring violets; the 
scarlet tanager and a spray of tulip-tree for summer ; 
the autumn panel might be much the same—the bobo- 
link, our reed-bird, and reeds ; and for winter we have 
a choice of bluebird, chickadee, gray woodpecker, and 
several other birds. The pretty screens so much in 
vogue are both as to frame and painting of old French 
design. Some excellent illuminations on vellum are 
done by Miss Agnes Lynch, London. Asa book illus- 
trator, Miss Kate Greenaway enjoys a world-wide fame, 
but very good work is done also by Miss Margaret 
Dicksee and Misses Canton, Bradley, and Pocock, and 
good designs for wall-papers by Misses Aumonier, 
Bradley, Cave, and the Baroness Prochantza. 

In embroideries and textiles much interesting work is 
being done by institutions like The Ladies’ Work So- 
ciety, London, The Royal School of Art Needlework, and 
others. A beautiful mirror frame in dark red silk, em- 
broidered with a scroll of convolvulus flowers in dull 
blues, reds, and olives, was recently shown by The La- 
dies’ Work Society, London, and a table-cover in pale 
blue satin plush, with heavy festoons of grapes and 
pomegranates, by Miss Wade, of The Royal School of 
Art Needlework ; a coverlet of pale blue woollen stuff, 
embroidered all over with an arabesque arrangement of 
passion flowers in red, blue, and white, with green leaves 
and red stems, by Miss 
May Morris; a table-cover 
of black velvet, with a 
minutely wrought Indian 
pattern for a border, in 
colored silks; a quilt in 
ivory-toned satin, with a 
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cornucepia of convention- 
alized flowers and a deep 
border of flowers, birds, 
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and animals, in gold, sil- 
ver, and colors, by Miss 
Randall; a portitre in a 
conventional lily pattern, 
white, yellow, and red, 
with blue leaves, by Mrs. 
C. Holliday ; an embroid- 
ered wall hanging, with a 
figure of Pomona among 
scrolls and flowers in 
natural colors, on a dark 
blue background, by Miss 
Ffenell ; 
ivory satin, with knots of 
blue ribbons tying sprays 
of daffodils and narcissus, 
designed by the Princess 
Louise; and many beau- 
tiful specimens of laces by 
the Duchess of Abercorn, 
Mrs. B. Lindsay, and oth- 
ers. There were only a very few pieces of repousséd and 
chased metal work shown, the most remarkable being 
a screen in stamped and pierced brass and copper ap- 
plied on a ground of dark-colored plush, by Mrs. C. 
Bewicke, London. Some very pretty enamel paintings 
on glassware were shown by Miss Ella Casella, Ken- 
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WITH hopes for the elevation of English art by means 
of fresco I cannot sympathize. I have not the remotest 
hope of anything of the kind. It is not the material nor 
the space that can give us thoughts, passions, or power. 
I see on our Academy walls nothing but what is ignoble 
in small pictures, and would be disgusting in large ones 
. . . It is not the love of fresco that we want; it is the 
love of God and His creatures ; it is humility and charity, 
and self-denial, and fasting, and prayer! it is a total 
change of character. We want more faith and less 
reasoning, less strength and more trust. You neither 
want walls, nor plaster, nor colors—‘“¢a ne fait rien a 
l'affaire ;” it is Giotto, and Ghirlandajo, and Angelico that 
you want, and that you will and must want, until this 
disgusting nineteenth century-has—I can’t say breathed, 
but steamed its last.—Ruskin. 


DRY ROT in wood may be stopped by applying a 
solution of caustic soda or potash, boiling hot, and 
following that, after allowing it to dry over night, with 
an application of oxide of iron dissolved in pyrolig- 
neous acid, 
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STAINED GLASS AND THE DECORATIVE POSTER. 

Ir often happens that a new technique, or even an old one revived, does more for 
art than a new subject. The influence of modern stained glass may be traced in 
every department of modern decoration, and it is likely that we owe to it the artistic 
poster with its flat tints, its strong color, and its decided outlines. At least, that is 
the conclusion to which any one would naturally come who should compare Eugéne 
Grasset’s designs for stained glass with his work in other directions ; and since Grasset 
may be said to be, even more than Cheret, the leader in this form of decorative work, 
it may be said that Mr. Rhead, too, as his follower, owes his artistic being to the stained- 
glass revival. We present one of Grasset’s most beautiful and most characteristic 
designs side by side with one of the most successful of Mr. Rhead’s, and ask atten- 
tion to the fact that each might be used with hardly the change of a line as a design 
for a stained-glass window. One of Grasset’s posters has actually been so used ; for 
the Century Company have had put into glass the remarkably spirited design which 
the artist made to advertise their “ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.” Several of the 
men now foremost in general decoration—Burne Jones and Walter Crane in England» 
Willette and Grasset in France, and La Farge and Tiffany in America—began with 
stained glass, and we may believe that they in a considerable degree formed their 
style in accordance with its requirements. The leading characteristics of the modern 
style in decorative design are the use of broad, flat tints, of strong, pure outline, and 
of a sort of composition in which all important parts are carefully “tied” to one 
another. This last characteristic is, obviously, a necessity in stained glass ; for if the 
figures do not make up the window, the background becomes as important structurally 
as they, which would never answer. But this feeling we now carry into every other 
sort of design. We require that the decoration of a wall should look as though it 
would stand were the background completely removed ; and in a poster we wish to 
see the same feeling recognized, and the flat tints of the background, often brighter 
and more “ advancing” than those of the foreground, kept in their place by permitting 
no large, free spaces to separate from one another the principal foreground objects. 
The rule is, indeed, only a particular form of that long admitted, that construction 
should not only govern but appear to govern decoration ; but we now look for its appli- 
cation where years ago we should never think of requiring any serious sort of design. 


TALKS ON EMBROIDERY. 
XIV.—BACKGROUND AND FILLING STITCHES, 

GROUND stitches are becoming very popular. On linen especially they can be 
used with good effect. As they are not confined by rules, but are rather the result of 
trying to find a new way, they call out many original ideas as to color combination 
and general arrangement. As to how far the method of working the background 
around a figure may be carried is a question which each worker must decide for herself. 
In this line there is much room for invention, and it seems reasonable to say that the sug- 
gestion of doing the work on the background instead of, as is usual, on the figure, may 
open a way to something quite new in the art of embroidering figures and compli- 
cated forms. It is a very difficult thing to give expression to a figure, and a face is 
beyond the skill of all save a few artists, and should not be attempted. 

A very beautiful effect may be produced by using the satin-stitch to cover a back- 
ground completely, and afterward touching up the forms left in the ground material 
and their shadows. This would be a beautiful way to bring out large white flowers, if 
the study was marked on white satin. The satin would furnish the lustrous texture for 
the petals, and the process would be similar to that of painting in water-color when 
no opaque pigment is used. The satin-stitch, however, must be worked in a frame, 
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The general background and filling stitches are conventional and require conven- 
tional designs. Combinations of natural and conventional forms brought out in the 
stitches which are most appropriate to each are very artistic, for one heightens the 
effect of the other by contrast. Portiéres and curtains or any large pieces afford 
ample opportunities for combinations of this sort. Theentire work should be a com- 
position, but the component parts—that is, the conventional and the natural forms— 
should not be confounded or even combined unless they are from totally different 
motives. For instance, conventional scrolls and natural flowers are in harmony, but 
the conventionalized and natural rose, while they may be related, should yet be kept 
distinct. A curtain having a conventional border and a spray of natural flowers 
through the centre will look extremely well. Borders and corners of table-covers 
may be contrasted like this. Any pieces embroidered in this way may be finished 
with a wide hemstitched hem, about three inches deep. On this embroider the nat- 
ural flowers, and in the centre squares, the conventional design, or vice versa. A 
straight row of pansies close together, even lapping here and there, is beautiful 
around a hem, with sprays for the centre. This may be a helpful suggestion as to the 
pansies themselves, which are quite a problem in design if one attempts to arrange 
them by turning them out of their own way, as it were. A straight row of pansies 
even stiffly laid side by side is so successful that it proves it is best to adapt our- 
selves to nature, rather than to try to make nature fit our plans, 

The beautiful designs which are woven in fabrics are so full of suggestions for 
embroidery, that one wonders why they are so often overlooked. Much thought and 
artistic skill is employed in making the designs which are woven into many of the 
“art” fabrics, and the person who will notice them will find not only new ideas, but 
a large part of the work already planned if not done in advance for her. The designs 

) 


in many cotton fabrics are also very good, and may be emphasized with little work 


and in a very satisfactory way in the flat stitching. A nice material for summer work 
of this kind is the stamped cheese-cloth, It is inexpensive, and makes cool-looking, 
dainty draperies. The brocades are the fabrics which are perhaps most rich in design 
and in opportunities for ground embroidery. One might suggest a great deal in detail 
for work on them beside embroidering in the background to throw out the figures, 
They are especially adaptable to appliqué work in combination with flat stitches. An 
idea which will seem new because it can be applied in so many novel ways, but 
which, like most embroidery, is ancient to antiquity, is to mount a brocade on a plain 
material, then work out the background of the brocade to match that of the plain 
fabric, and outline the design so thrown out. The face of some materials can be per- 
fectly imitated around the figures of the improved brocade. The effect is that of 
very elaborate appliqué work, and the double material hangs, because of its weight, in 
very rich folds. The centres of covers may be so mounted; or the border around 
the centre. In either case there will be none of the difficult cutting necessary in the 
interior of the design, as in cut appliqué. The pattern is instead dependent on the 
background stitches, and only the edges need be cut out. There are many beautiful bas- 
ket, vase, and cornucopia designs in silk brocades which by a little “managing” 
with the ground stitches will make superb hangings ; squares for sofa pillows may 
also be very effectively worked out of them. Feather-stitch may be used in the 
figures in connection with the background stitches. The designs on damask table 


linen are usually very good, and may be tipped out with silk on the cloth so as 
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to make a beautiful decoration. A square of damask 
like the cloth, with its design heavily embroidered in 
white silk, makes a beautiful centre piece, especially 
when its relation to the cloth is shown by the suggestive 
work in its figures. The napkins may also have the 
pattern brought out in the corners. The square of 
damask must, of course, be selected from the patterns 
—often a complete design in a square or circle may be 
taken from the border with small waste. It is necessary 
to dip the damask in boiling water to take out the dress- 
ing before working on it, not only to make it easy to 
handle, but because the lustre of the silk will be im- 
paired if worked through stiff linen. The beautiful 
Roman floss is the most satisfactory thread to use for 
this work. 

The long and short-stitch nicely lapped one row into 
another, so as to unite the stitches, which is the principle 
of satin-stitch, is the best way to work a solid back- 
ground. This work should not be attempted in the 
hand except to cover small spaces. In this case, the 
material should be held as straight as possible rather 
than over the finger, and all the stitches should be of 
equal tension and lie parallel except in circles, when 
they should slant in toward the centre on the radii. 
When a space of several inches is to be covered it is 
easier and more effective to break it up in little squares 
or diamonds, and to work these out against each other 
in different shades. Diamonds with their points lapping 
are very pretty when worked in several shades of one 
color. This is a good way to break up large squares or 
other figures, as well as backgrounds. They are also 
especially pretty in the spaces of scrolls and in corners, 
where they may be finished evenly on the edge sides 
and left to run out into the material on the others, Con- 
trasting colors may be prettily managed in this work. 

The“ honeycomb” is another of the filling stitches which 
can be used in a variety of ways. It is a good stitch to 
use on lines in bringing out large forms, such as leaves 
conventionally arranged and intended to look flat. 

A pretty idea for a centrepiece is to draw a wreath of 
leaves—oak or maple, perhaps—about a circle, and cover 
them in the honeycomb-stitch ; then cut out the button- 
holed edges. The centrepieces may be cut in many 
pretty shapes, especially when oak leaves are used. 
These are very effective worked in three or four shades 
of green. A little bright color might be used in wood- 
bine leaves. The honeycomb-stitch should be done in 
the hand. It is made by working for the first row the 
embroidery buttonhole far apart—that is, the blanket- 
stitch. This should be carried from one side of the form 
to the other, firmly fastened, and the needle sent down 
below the row, the width of one of the buttonhole 
stitches, about one eighth of an inch. Now work back 
along the buttonhole row with similar stitches, taking 
each one into the loops of the first row respectively. 
The needle should go through the fabric as at first in 
taking the stitch, and the second row will be like the 
first, except that the vertical stitches in it pull down 
slightly the horizontal stitches of the first, making open 
V's of them. Continue these rows, taking care to have 
all the stitches alike. Fasten each row at the ends, and 
avoid drawing the ground material under the work. 
The net-stitch is similar, but not so easily managed on 
large surfaces. It is done in exactly the same way, ex- 
cept that after the first row the other stitches are /ooped 
znto the horizontal stitches and left loose, instead of 
being sewed through the ground material. One stitch 
is taken through at the end of each row to fasten it and 
bring the needle in the proper position for the next, 
which, in its turn, draws down the preceding row stitch 
by stitch. The last row is also sewed through the 
ground, and fastens the net on its fourth side. These 
rows may be widened or narrowed to the form. The 
net is made in this way quite separate from the ground. 
It is very pretty, but much care must be taken not to 
draw either surface in the least. The work should be 
outlined to finish the edges, and buttonholed if to be cut 
out. Of all methods of background work, none is more 
effective than darning. A soft silk should always be 
used for darning. The asiatic darning silks run in colors 
corresponding to the embroidery silks, which make har- 
monious combinations possible between the groundwork 
and the design. They are without lustre, and so the 


needed contrast can be had. This silk clings to the sur- 
face, but a wiry silk will not lie well. The draperies in 
old embroideries are largely done in the darned stitches. 
It is a very substantial kind of embroidery, as it com- 
pletely covers large surfaces, making the fabric and 
stitchery one, so strengthening both. 
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Solid darning is done by laying parallel threads close 
together, then lacing them in and out in the opposite 
direction alternately. How effectually shading may be 
done in this stitch is illustrated in the German method 
of working fruit on linens by means of it. Colors can be 
very gradually blended by using closely graded silks. 
When one is working with a double thread, two shades 
can be run in at a time where the transition is being 
made. Darning one way is also very pretty work. Take 
the long stitch on the face of the material and the short 
on the back, alternating each row. These rows may be 
laid close for a solid effect, or show the material through 
more or less. The color of the ground must be taken 
into consideration when working this way, as it has a 
decided influence, completely changing the shade of the 
thread. In all darning it is very easy to draw the fabric, 
and this is detrimental to the work. When the short 
stitch is laid on the face side the result is the “ seed- 
stitch,” so much used in “ white work,” and already de- 
scribed under that head. 

These stitches can be widely applied, and what has 
been said of them is very general, and intended to be an 
incentive to original work and to suggest ideas rather 
than to give in detail specified applications. 

L. BARTON WILSON. 





FLOWERS AND PLANTS IN THE HOME. 


HOW TO ARRANGE FLOWERS, 


IN our many summer resorts, the beauty and abun- 
dance of the flowers claim our constant attention. A 
half hour spent in one of the gardens is an object lesson 
in color not to be despised, for many a point in arrange- 
ment may be gained by carefully noting the chance 
juxtaposition of the various beds. From the long rows 
of sweet-peas, in their endless variety, to the dazzling 
poppies, nasturtiums, carnations, and soft-eyed pansies, 
one finds a mass of rich colors so blended as to make a 
perfect whole. 

It is true we are then surrounded by sunshine and 
green trees, and perhaps do not realize the great differ- 
ence this makes in the general harmony. Besides there 
is the unconscious influence in the large quantities of 
individual color that helps to make the many combina- 
tions a success. In striking contrast to these one-color 
groups would be aseries of beds, each made up of every 
flower under the sun, and all at war with one another 
from the colorist’s point of view. We could not have a 
better proof than an experiment of this kind to teach us 
the importance of careful selection. 

Nevertheless, an audacious arrangement often takes 
our fancy, and so it is that while wandering in the gar- 
den we are often charmed by unexpected results. Per- 
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haps a border of forget-me-nots nestles close to the 
pansy bed, surprising us with the beauty of blue and 
purple as a combination ; or, again, with the hollyhocks, 
a stalk of pale pink will be watched over by a cluster of 
gorgeous crimson buds, the color of each intensified by 
contrast, and so on with the scarlet and yellows, violets 
and whites, till we have run the whole scale of color in 
chance effects. 

I do not mean to make aconstant plea for one color, 
shade, or blossom in floral arrangement, but simply to 
urge that, in breaking away from this safest of all rules, 
we should show judgment and discrimination. 

If, for instance, some kind friend in the goodness of 
her heart has presented us with indiscriminate examples 
of the best her garden offers, is it therefore necessary 
that we should put the whole incongruous bunch into 
one vase? Why not separate them, placing the sweet- 
williams into an old-fashioned wine-glass, the larkspur 
and mignonette in a ginger-jar, and the pansies in a low 
dish? Sweet-peas give us special opportunity, for every 
year brings a new shade each more perfect than the 
last. They always look well in delicately tinted bowls. 

Yet, in spite of the beauty of sweet-peas, of bachelors’ 
buttons, nasturtiums, marigolds, and a host of others, 
it seems a pity to give them the first place in our sum- 
mer cottages, for one can never make them look alto- 
gether in keeping with the general surroundings of a pic- 
turesque country home. When one thinks of the end- 
less wild flowers that no other season gives us, and that 
florists do not at any time provide, is it not wasting an 
opportunity not to consider them more in house decora- 
tion? If used at all, they are so apt to be gathered in 
a conventional sort of way that it makes one feel as if the 
plants had been sacrificed to a passing fancy. 

It seems terrible to break off a bit of cardinal flower 
or arrowhead close to the blossom or with only a bit of 
stem,when the long stalks in themselves are so stately and 
decorative. One should always consider the individual 
possibilities of plants, and try not to needlessly violate 
what is almost a natural law. Vines, for instance, 
should be cut in long sprays and allowed to hang at will, 
or be trained about a picture or curtain, instead of snap- 
ping off a tiny end or leaf, in no way suggestive of the 
real character of the plant. I have referred to the 
wicker oil flasks and Chianti wine-bottles as a substitute 
for vases, and they are especially suitable for vines. 
Morning-glories look charming so arranged, and if picked 
at night, the buds will open successively for days. Hang 
the bottle near an unframed picture in a far-away corner, 
and see how pretty the blossoms are. 

All long-stemmed flowers or plants should be picked 
with very long stems and be placed so as to suggest 
their original growth ; solomon’s-seal leaves and timothy- 
grass are almost palm.like in their decorative qualities, 
and look well in heavy jugs on the floor. The dull pink 
of the groundnut blossom combines well with golden- 
rod and the feathery spikes of spirea; but the jar should 
be placed on a shelf or bracket to give the vine of the 
groundnut a chance to twine or hang. 
woodland brake is invaluable to the decorator, but it 
has often proved a disappointment by curling and wilt- 
These ferns should be put be- 
tween wet newspapers and left on the cellar floor over- 
night. Tiny ferns behave better, and form a charming 
table decoration if each little leaflet is stripped from the 
main stem and scattered over the white cloth, adding 
groups of loose sweet-peas here and there, letting them 
form a wreath around the centrepiece, which should be 
of the peas and ferns. . 

More attention should also be paid to our seaweeds ; 
every seashore cottage ought to have its large glass globe 
in readiness for these marine beauties. The wonderful 
colors and exquisite growth give more than a passing 
pleasure ; and with a magnifying glass many a hint in 
color and form would be found. 

One might devote a special table to seaweed effects, 
keeping the globe for large specimens and floating the 
daintiest.in low glass dishes, while slender vases of iris, 
reeds, and water grasses could be placed among them 
in harmonious contrast. 

For elaborate decorations in August, do not forget, 
among our cultivated plants, to make use of the ala- 
mander, with its gorgeous yellow bells and rich leaves. 
This is a sturdy hothouse vine, and particularly suited 
to twine about the mantel, mirrors, and picture-frames. 

In fact, such quantities of flowers are now available 
that it would be difficult to enumerate the various 
schemes they suggest, and it will not be nature’s fault 
if our homes remain unadorned. Lucy CoMINS. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RAPHAEL'S SISTINE MADONNA, by J. I. Mombert, 
D.D., author of a history of ‘‘Charles the Great,’’ examines 
into the origin, history, and interpretation of the picture. The 
question of the existence of a replica is gone into, and is an- 
swered in the negative. Though, as with other masterpieces, 
there are old and good copies, it is certain that none of them is 
by Raphael himself. The most interesting copy is that discov- 
ered some years ago at St. Maurice, in Switzerland, and which it 
is said came to that place from Ferrara; but in the opinion of 
the best connoisseurs it can make no claim to be Raphael’s own 
work. The date of the original can be only conjectured from 
its style, which is that of the artist’s best period. It is probably 
Raphael’s last Madonna, painted some time between 1515 and 
1519. The illustrations include excellent photogravures of the 
Sistine Madonna, the ‘‘ Donna Velata,” the Farnarina, and the 
St. Cecilia. The edition is limited to three hundred copies. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


THE LETTERS OF CELIA THAXTER will be read by 
many who know of her life on Appledore Island only from 
others’ writings and pictures. She must have been a remarkable 
woman to make the friends and grow the flowers she did, even 
if she had never painted a plaque ora tile ; but her letters show 
her as a semi-recluse, occupied between making mince-pies and 
stitching window-curtains, in reconciling man and nature and 
the Gospels with Brahmanism and modern science. As the late 
William M. Hunt said of her painting, she was ‘‘ afraid of noth- 
ing,” and therefore always succeeded to her own satisfaction. 
Readers will find in the letters much interesting gossip about 
painters, poets, and preachers, her personal friends and visitors ; 
J. Appleton Brown and Childe Hassam, Theodore Parker, 
Whittier, and others. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


OUR WESTERN ARCHIPELAGO is the title of an- 
other delightful volume from the pen of the veteran traveller, Dr. 
Henry M. Field. Starting from Montreal via the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, the author describes the magnificent scenery 
en route to the Pacific coast with his usual freshness and charm. 
Not without a touch of humor, too, does he advert to a ride in 
the locomotive cab, which proved only the prelude to one still 
more exciting on the cow-catcher itself. Arriving at Victoria, 
the doctor boarded the steamer ‘‘ Queen,” and skirted the coast 
of British Columbia 
and Alaska, winding 
in and out among the 
numerous islands of 
the American Archi- 
pelago, as far north as 
Chilcat and the Muir 
Glacier. Returning 
by way of Sitka, he 
makes some effective 
comment on the gov- 
ernment, education, 
and the results of mis- 
sion work. Incident- 
ally we would rec- 
commend a careful 
perusal of the Story of 
Metlakahtla to the 
rigid sectarian. It is 
to be hoped that age 
may never stale the 


hh glowing enthusiasm 
ui) and optimism of this 
aK 


tireless voyager, since 
his writings are ever 
a well-spring of joy 
and entertainment to 
those who are forced 
to remain at home. 
The book is illustrated 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00.) 
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THE NEw Moon, by C. E. Raimond, purports to be 
the confession of a provincial physician who, standing on the 
threshold of the unknown, asks himself, ‘* What conceivable In- 
telligence, human or divine, could possibly sum up that [his] ac- 
count so as to strike a clear and definite balance, either on the 
good or on the evil side.’””, However this may be, Dr. Geoffrey 
Monroe had the misfortune to be married to a most uncongenial 
helpmeet, and his cup of misery is filled to overflowing when he 
finds that he has unwittingly won the love of a fair young girl. 
Matters are eventually brought to acrisis in Switzerland by the 
interposition of the ‘‘ New Moon,” with tragic results. The 
story is too gloomy and nebulous to excite much interest, although 
undoubtedly much thought has been given to its construction. 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.00.) 


A TRUCE AND OTHER STORIES, by Mary Tappan 
Wright, bear the stamp of a powerful and original writer who 
could not be commonplace if she tried ; yet somehow the stories 
leave a most unsatisfactory impression on the mind of the reader. 
The initial tale, for instance, is worked up with admirable art to 
the terribly tragic denouement; after that you will wish that you 
had never commenced it. The author might be called an im- 
pressionist, with touches of Poe and Hawthorne in her composi- 
tion. The scenes are laid on the Massachusetts coast, near 
Gloucester; the characters are either simple fisher folk or else 
sundry denizens of the cities, who come to the seashore appar- 
ently to wrap themselves in an atmosphere of mystery and gloom. 
One is just as content, perhaps, not to meet such people in real 
life. These sketches deserve to be considered little short of ex- 
quisite both in conception and treatment, if the constant strain 
ing after effec tcan be overlooked. At the same time, it is a re- 
lief to think that the other New England chroniclers are guilt- 
less of pessimistic tendencies. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00. ) 


THE ZEIT-GEIST, by L. Dougall, is an endeavor to 
prove a thesis by telling a story; it is a sort of “treat for the 
times” in the shape of a novelette. With the theological ideas 
put forth in it we have nothing to do, but the story considered by 
itself is a remarkable one, and fairly well told. It relates the 
conversion of one of the ne’er-do-wells of a small Canadian town, 
his appointment as constable, his falling in love with a young 
woman, his neighbor, the murder of a man by her father, a typ- 
ical rough, and her prevailing on her lover to neglect his duty 
and give the murderer a chance to escape. The latter had taken 
refuge in the top of a drowned tree in a large swamp some miles 
from the town. Toyner, the hero of the story, carrying out his 
agreement with his sweetheart, went to him at night to take him 
to some more comfortable hiding place. But the man had be- 
come crazed from loneliness and exposure, and on being taken 
into the boat, felled his deliverer, tied him to the dead tree, and 
escaped. Here, while slowly starving, unable to move, and de- 
spairing of release, Toyner meditated over the doubts that had 
occurred to him regarding free will, human responsibility, eternal 
punishment, and the like, and had what he considered a sort of 
revelation. Set free after several days, he married his sweetheart, 
grew rich, and became the head of one of those numerous small 
religious communities that are dotted over this continent. The 
author disclaims any wish to commend his hero’s religious opin- 
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ions ; nevertheless his book reads as though his main object was 
to set those opinions forth in a popular and effective manner. 
(D. Appleton & Co., 75 cents.) 

LEGENDS OF FLORENCE. Collected from the People 
and Re-told by Charles Godfrey Leland (‘‘ Hans Breitmann’’). 
This unique and entertaining volume will appeal to every lover 
of the curious, but especially to those who are familiar with 
Florence itself. Monuments, churches, palaces, towers, ancient 
bridges, and odd byways, not to mention some of the *‘ immor- 
tals’’ of literature and art, are all alike invested with a new and 
fascinating interest, as if by an enchanter’s wand. The author 
tells us that in the year 1886 he became acquainted in Florence 
with an aged crone who was not only skilled in fortune-telling 
and witchcraft, but also rejoiced in a memory literally teeming 
with strange tales that had been handed down by word of mouth 
through countless generations. Maddalena must have been a 
rich find for such an indefatigable folk-lorist as Mr. Leland, if 
we may judge from the racy bill of fare set before us, However, 
even such appetizing headlines as ‘‘ The Pills of the Medici,” 
‘* The Fairy of the Campanile,”’ ‘‘ The Ghost of Michel Angelo,”’ 
“The Apparition of Dante,’’ ‘‘ Legends of La Certosa,’’ and 
‘* The Devil of the Mercato Vecchio,”’ give but the faintest clew to 


the charm of what follows in each case. (Macmillan & Co., $1.75.) 

SUPPRESSED CHAPTERS AND OTHER BOOKISHNESS 
gives the title to a second volume of graceful and inimitable lit- 
erary criticism from the pen of Robert Bridges. ‘‘A New 
Dolly Dialogue,’’ ‘‘ Trilby’s Christmas,” and ** Little Wayoff” 
could hardly have been better done by the original authors, Then 
there is a bundle of bright Arcadian letters. We hope Miss 
Evadne Galbraith will take hers to heart. Some ‘Friends in 
Arcady” too are ‘‘shown up’’in a spirit of good fellowship and 
fine sympathy. The book reviews, under the title ‘‘ Novels that 
Everybody Read,” are truly admirable in their way. But we all 
know how effective and original Droch can be in a brief critique. 
Nothing more need be said. Surely any novelist ought to deem 
it a privilege to have the offspring of his fancy reviewed by the 
author of ‘‘ Suppressed Chapters” and ‘* Overhead in Arcady.” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 


ToM CRINGLE’S LOG, by Michael Scott, made its 
first appearance asa serial in Blackwood's Vagazine some sixty 
years ago, and acquired the dignity of book form in 1834. This 
stirring tale of the sea immediately received a warm welcome, 
being especially commended, we are told, by Coleridge and 
Christopher North. Marryat declared the log to be too melo 
dramatic, but probably he was prepared to find fault with a new 
writer who promised to be a trespasser in his chosen field. The 
story, which sometimes waxes tedious, relates to a series of cruises 
among the islands of the Spanish Main, and is largely based on 
the author’s own experiences. The illustrations are by J. A 
Symington. (Macmillan & Co., $1.25.) 
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TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


“LA FRANCE” ROSES. 


OIL COLoRS,—In copying this study as a preparation 
for painting from nature, it will be advisable to carry the color 
of the background entirely out to the edge of the canvas. If, 
however, the work is treated as a decoration, painted upon wood 
or any textile fabric, this will not be necessary, and both back- 
ground and foreground may follow the suggestion of the origi- 
nal sketch. The background is laid in with a delicate gray, 
and the deeper touches of color are added later. For this 
light gray, mix pale cadmium, rose madder, white, a very little 
ivory black, and a little cobalt. These colors touched in with a 
deeper tone while the first painting is still wet will give the soft 
effect desired. The foreground is painted with light red, white, 
yellow ochre, ivory black, and a little permanent blue, with a 
little madder lake added in parts. Paint the little blue glass 
bowl with permanent blue, white, a little light cadmium, madder 
lake, and ivory black, In the lights add a little yellow ochre 
For the green leaves and largestems use antwerp blue with white, 
cadmium, vermilion, madder lake, and raw umber; add ivory 
black and burnt siennain the richer shadows, Paint the small 
stems delicately, and put the thorns in with a light touch, using a 
small pointed sable for the purpose. The colors for these are 
madder lake, raw umber, a little white, and ivory black. The 
roses are the most difficult part of the composition, and the dif- 
ferent petals should be carefully drawn, first with burnt sienna, 
mixed with turpentine, and allowed to dry, before putting in 
the actual rose color. For the local tone of warm pink, mix 
madder lake, white, yellow ochre, a little raw umber, and a little 
ivory black. In the shadows use less white and more madder 
lake with the darker colors; add a little light red and burnt 
sienna in the deeper touches. Keep the lights pure, and mix for 
these white, vermilion, madder lake, yellow ochre, a little light 
cadmium, and a very little ivory black. In the purplish half 
tints a little cobalt may be added. Paint the yellow touches at 
the centres with yellow ochre, white, a little cadmium, rose 
madder, and a very little ivory black. In finishing do not ferget 
to add some little touches of pure color to the shadows thrown 
upon the foreground. 

WaTER COLORS.— ae Va ia 
If a careful copy of the N 


heavy paper of medium 
rough texture will be 
advisable. Have this 
well stretched, and 
draw in lightly, but 
very correctly, the out- 
lines of the roses, with 
each petal in place, 
posed upon the stems, 
In this manner indi- 
cate the position of the 
green leaves, not for- 
getting the fallen ones 
in the foreground, and 
draw carefully the 
form of the blue glass 
bowl at the left, plac- 
ing the line of the ta- 
ble at the background 
where it meets the cur- 
tain. Wash in, at first, 
a general tone of light, 
warm, pinkish gray all 
over the background, 
using a deeper wash of 
the same in the fore- 
ground, showing more 
red; and while these 
are drying, wash in a 
general tint of pale yel- 
low over all the roses 
as a preparation for the 
deeper coloring. Mix BOOK-PLATE OF MR, F, F. MURRAY. 

the tints as follows : for 

the background, pale cadmium, lamp-black, rose madder, and 
a very little cobalt. Let this wash run over the paper in a 
flat tone at first, returning later to this, and deepening each 
tint of pink, yellow, and pale green with pure color, until the 
proper effect is produced. The foreground is washed in with 
light red, sepia, yellow ochre, and cobalt ; and in finishing, pure 
washes of rose madder, cobalt, and pale cadmium are added. 
Ihe shadows beneath the roses are deepened with lamp-black, 
yellow ochre, and rose madder. Under the blue bowl, some 
violet tones of cobalt and rose madder are run in almost pure. 
A small brush should be used here. Paint the green leaves and 
stems with antwerp or prussian blue, cadmium, rose madder, 
and lamp-black ; deepen the shadows with crisp washes of burnt 
sienna and prussian blue, qualified with lamp-black and yellow 
ochre for the roses. Mix for the local tones a wash of rose 
madder, vermilion, yellow ochre, and lamp-black. Deepen the 
shadows with rose madder, lamp-black, and light red, and add 
yellow ochre in the warmer parts. In the yellow reflections, add 
some thin washes of cadmium run over the local tone when dry. 
The blue-gray half tints are made with cobalt, lamp-black, rose 
madder, and light red. In the dark centres, mix rose madder, 
cobalt, and sepia with a little yellow ochre. The yellow stamens 
at the right are washed in lightly with crisp touches of pale cad- 
mium, rose madder, and sepia. Delicate shadows are added by 
washing pure lamp-black and cobalt over the local tones. A little 
vermilion and cadmium are run thinly over the edges and under 
neath the leaves. A wash of cobalt and yellow ochre isalso run 
through the shadow on the table. The blue bow] is painted with 
cobalt, a little cadmium, yellow ochre, rose madder, and lamp- 
black mixed. Run a delicate tone over the whole surface here, and 
when dry deepen the tints in parts, adding a little sepia in the 
shadows. Take out the lights with blotting-paper when the 
whole wash is dry, and run in some delicate tones of pale yellow 
and blue to strengthen the outlines. Remember here that the 
effect should be of transparent glass. In finishing, the outlines 
of some of the petals may be partly obliterated by washing over 
quickly and lightly with a small brush filled with clean water. 
Add crisp washes of thin, pure color where needed—cobalt, rose 
madder, yellow ochre, and lamp-black—to give a freshness and 
brilliancy of effect throughout. 


design is intended, a yr BRIS 





COFFEE CUP AND SAUCER (COLOR PLATE). 


THIS design is especially suitable to the beginner in 
china painting. Besides being extremely easy, the work when 
finished will make a considerable show for the amount of labor 
and time expended on it. The treatment is simplicity itself. If 
one wishes to follow the coloring exactly, the first step will be to 
give both pieces a light coat of some delicate yellow—mixing 
yellow or light ivory. After firing, draw on the design with 
carmine water-color, and tint the pieces again with fusible lilac 
Use this very thinly on the bottom of the cup and in the centre 
of the saucer, but darker at the edges. Clean out the spaces for 
the flowers, and after drying well, put in the violet shadows 
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noticed in some places between the gold lines, using the same 
tint a little stronger. The flowers have also some slight shading, 
which can be done with a gray made from the two colors com- 
bined. For the red lines deep, rich purple will berequired. The 
work is now ready for a second firing, after which the gold is ap- 
plied and then itis fired again. It will be necessary to use un- 
fluxed gold over the color and fluxed gold on the handle and 
inside of the cup. It should be laid on with a good full brush, 
One firing could be saved by omitting the first tinting of yellow 
and using thinly fusible lilac, or mauve, which is almost the same 
color; after cleaning out the flowers tint them with the yellow, 
and proceed as before. The color will not be quite the same, but 
the harmony will be very good, the gold serving to draw the two 
shades together. 

One can recall any number of simple flowers that can be treated 
in the same manner as this design, and as there is no attempt 
made at perspective, the drawing will be simple. Attention, 
however, must be given to an easy balancing of masses. A de- 
gree of novelty might be secured by taking up leaf forms espe- 
cially. Take the leaves of forest trees and follow out the tender 
spring or riper autumn coloring—that is, a leaf or flower show- 
ing two or more tints. Use one tint for the ground and another 
for the decoration. The leaves of many garden weeds are very 
shapely and delicate in outline. Of our household plants, the 
small begonias, quaint and one sided, the geraniums, and the 
various kinds of ivy are especially suitable. 

Considerable effect and variety can also be given by the dis- 
position of the lines of gold; in some instances they could sug- 
gest the leaf belonging to the flower, or they might repeat the 
flower itself, or seaweed forms with shells, or the straight lines 
and angles of the Japanese. Going to them for ideas, we find any 
amount of work done with two colors and gold only. Note 
what charming arrangements they make with their cherry-blos- 
soms or chrysanthemums—half natural, half conventional! By 
making a specialty of any certain class of work, however simple 
it may be, new motives and treatments will constantly suggest 
themselves, and far better results are attained than by attempting 
methods and subjects beyond our skill. 


SEVRES DECORATION FOR A PLATE. 

THIs design would be charming if done entirely in 
gold on a border of underglaze blue, and picked out with rais- 
ing. Or it could be done in raised gold and enamel. The band, 
stems and leaves should be in gold, with a dot in the centre of 
each flower. The flowers should be of enamel in two tones of 
one color. This is also a pretty decoration for monochrome, 
touched up with enamel. Use the same color for the border as 
used for the tinting, only darker, and let the enamel be much 


lighter. This latter should be used very sparingly. A mono- 
gram might very well be substituted for the rose in the centre. 





BREAD-AND-BUTTER PLATE. 


THIS may be worked out in several ways. If the 
border design is laid very carefully with raising, and the whole 
band gilded solidly, a very rich effect will be obtained. Green 
gold might be used on the flowers and on some of the larger 
leaves. If the inside boundary line is made with tiny dots, 
it will be easier for the beginner than trying tostrikealine. The 
raised ornament so nearly and evenly covers the ground that it 
would prevent the gold from being too showy, The centre of 
the plate might be left white, and the flowers could be painted in 
very soft tones of color. This would require two firings, An- 
other plan would be to tint the centre in some delicate color, 
leaving the border white, and work out the design with enamel 
of the same color. Let the edge of the plate and the inside line 
be of gold; or tint the border only and work out the design with 
white enamel. The flowers in the centre should then be a mono- 
chrome of the same. 

Handsome borders like these are quite sufficient decoration for 
ordinary plates, even if the centre is left without ornament. If a 
monogram is wanted, it could be put in in gold, with a slighe 
repetition of the color used in the border. 





CUP AND SAUCER. 


THIS design has the great advantage of being suita- 
ble for several sizes of cups and saucers. If a small cup is 
chosen, the decoration should, of course, be made smaller. 
But a cup of the size represented demands a heavier decoration 
than the smaller one, and may also be much more elaborate. 
Therefore, instead of making the scrolls with one stroke of 
raising, let them be of graduated dots. They must be carefully 
laid, from a heavy one at the end, growing smaller with perfect 
regularity, or, better still, with one short stroke not unlike the 
long drops on the tinted part, followed by dots; but in either 


case the scroll will be gilded solidly. This breaking up a sur- . 


face into many points of light will relieve it of heaviness and 
add to its size. The large dots between the scrolls, which may 
be jewels or enamel if preferred, should be furnished with a 
setting, by surrounding them with a band of tiny dots of raising, 
gilded as a line. The circle must be perfect and the dots as 
small as possible and of one size. In any case where jewels are 
used, they should be placed in position (temporarily) and the 
line marked off around them, care being taken afterward not to 
encroach upon the space reserved, as they will not accommodate 
themselves like enamel. Two colors could be used with good 
effect, one for the large jewels and another for the small one, 
which on the small-sized cups would be of gold, and the dots out- 
lining the tint will be gold, These additions, without changing 
the design, will make it elaborate enough for the space to be filled, 
and very often, by a little change in the treatment, a decoration 
may be made to serve quite a different purpose from that for 
which it was first intended. To be able to do this will make one 
independent, even if one cannot originate. 





DESIGNS FOR DOILIES. 


THESE doilies may be worked in a very elaborate style, 
combining a variety of stitches and colors which will give them 
quite the effect of Eastern embroideries, though the drawings 
have in them a sufficient number of lines to give an idea of full 
decoration if they are worked in the simple outline alone. The 
smaller stem-like forms might be worked with two or more lines 
of outline or even solid in this stitch, which shall lose its charac- 
ter in the long and short stitch in the full curving forms. 
The forms are so entirely conventional that all stitches 
should be used in a conventional way ; for instance, in the 
leaf-like figures the long and short stitches should slant 
in from the curves toward the centres rather than that 
any attempt should be made to indicate that the base 
suggests a stem. In curves like those of the lotus bud, 
introduced in one doily, the side lines may be worked 
with good effect by lapping the ends of the long and 
short stitches as they are carried around the circle. The 
best way to bring out these designs is by the darning 
stitches, using one of the rich, heavy flosses. Of these 
heavy silks, the Roman floss is perhaps the best suited to 
work on linen, because the thread is very pliable in its 
soft twist ; yet, having this twist, long stitches may be 
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laid on the surface without danger of their becoming quickly 
frayed. One should take especial care when working with 
Roman floss that the stitch tension is even. If the thread is 
firmly and evenly laid, the surface will be as unbroken as “ ap- 
pliquéd” satin, because the stitches laid with this silk seem to unite, 
when placed side and side without piling, with an effect more 
like ‘‘ satin-stitch,” which is so difficult to execute, than can be 
obtained in filo itself, except by most skilful handling. Darned 
work in this thread is very satisfactory, especially in bold designs 
of this sort. The background may be darned so, throwing out 
the forms, orthe forms may themselves be brought out in this 
stitch ; in either case it is best to outline the design also in the 
Asiatic twisted embroidery silk. Pretty effects may be gained by 
darning in different directions. With white and four shades of 
gaslight green one may make these squares very handsome. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OIL AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 


L. M.—The shadows of the hair must follow the 
forms it naturally takes. For black hair use a compound tint of 
blue, indigo, red, and yellow, For brown, sepia, and a touch of 
lake if very dark ; burnt umber gives a chestnut brown much 
admired. 


I. G.—(1) In painting the shadows of the face of the 
photograph, use raw umber, yellow ochre, vermilion, and a little 
lamp-black with rose madder. You will find a touch of cobalt 
is very useful in the half tints. 


S. D. F.—The method of laying transparent shadows 
is simple, but requires knowledge and practice. Muddy tints are 
sometimes the result of worrying your colors too much, by trying 
to obtain a finished effect when you are at work on the foundation 
only, also by mixing your tints up on the palette too much instead 
of whenever possible putting them on separately. Above all, in 
water-colors the muddiness is caused by dragging the colors on 
almost dry instead of using a full brush with freedom. In oils 
too much white in the color for the shadow gives heaviness and 
opacity to them. 


W. S.—Either mastic or pale copal varnish is fit for 
permanent use, The following is a good list of water-colors, 
with which almost any desired combination of color can be made : 
Antwerp blue, burnt sienna, indigo, ivory black, light red or vene- 
tian red, naples yellow, neutral tint, raw sienna, raw umber, 
vandyck brown, yellow ochre, brown madder, crimson lake, ind- 
ian yellow, scarlet vermilion, pale cadmium, orange cadmium, 
lemon yellow, rose madder, and viridian. 


BEGINNER.—Paintings are varnished because the 
oil colors have a tendency to sink into the canvas and lose their 
brilliancy. Varnish revives them. Artists would not varnish 
their pictures if they could avoid it. In landscapes, varnishing is 
particularly objectionable, as it frequently destroys all atmospher- 
ic effect, and some artists leave their skies unvarnished. Use 
mastic varnish, You can know when your picture is dry by touch- 
ing it very lightly with the finger. If it is “tacky,” it is not yet 
fit to varnish. It is impossible to tell what time an oil painting 
needs to dry. Much depends on the medium used by the artist. 
If he used only oil (linseed-oil) the colors will take longer to dry 
than if he used * siccatif.’”, Some colors, too—silver white and 
Naples yellow, for instance—dry sooner than others, such as lake 
and bitumen. The last named takes a very long time. 














INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Mrs. A. S. says: “I have so often been benefited by 
your kind advice to other correspondents that I now write on my 
own behalf. I expect to move in a new flat which is now being 
built, and I would like a little advice in regard to papering, floor 
covering, and draperies. The woodwork is all quarter-sawed 
white oak ; there are no hard-wood floors except in the dining- 
room, I will use the back parlor as a library, and have oak fur- 
niture. The furniture for the parlor is mahogany, with some up- 
holstered pieces. The dining-room furniture is of solid mahogany ; 
the bedroom will have a brass bedstead and a mahogany dresser. 
The window shades are of old rose. I have two of the best body 
Brussels carpets with borders—colors tan, golden brown, and in 
the border a dull green and old pink. I thought of using these for 
the bedroom (which, I amsorry to say, opens into the dining-room) 
and for either the back parlor or dining-room, I have also a very 
nice Japanese rug, 9x12, in shades of old blue, tan, green, cream, 
and coral, which { might use for thedining-room. Which would 
you advise ? I would like rugs for the parlor and alcove. In what 
material shall I have asofa re-covered for the parlor ? Howcould 
I finish the floors ? What kinds of rugs shall I use ? There are no 
doors between any of the rooms I have mentioned ; I suppose the 
hangings between the parlor and alcove and the parlor and the 
library ought to be alike. What shall I get, both in color and 
material ? Would a Japanese bead portiére look well between 
the library and dining-room ? I have a pair of nice golden- 
brown chenille portiéres with a border in old rose and old blue, 
which I would like to use between the dining-room and bedroom. 
I would like the bedroom in blue if it would look well with a tan 
carpet,”’ 

Parlor and alcove: The wall paper should have a pale cream 
ground with a canary-yellow figure on it; the frieze should be 
white and cream ; the dado a pale sea-green ground, with an em- 
bossed or raised floral design in primrose and rose tints. Stain 
the floor a light oak—a shade deeper than the woodwork. Cover 





it with rugs of tan, old gold, and Turkey reds. The curtains and 
portiéres should be in light golden-brown shades, with some slight 
reds introduced. Re-cover the sofa in‘similar tints, and let all the 
draperies be of silk damask. Back parlor: Paper the walls in 
plain cartridge paper of atan shade. Have the frieze in siennas 
and gold and the dado in deepertan. The carpet for the fioor 
should be in warm reds and browns. Dining-room: Let warm 
amber and rosy reds prevail here ; stain and varnish the floor in 
pale oak. Have a rich and large Oriental rug extending under 
and beyond the dining table, with smaller rugs of cheery colors 
scattered around. Main bedroom: Treat the room in old delft 
blue and white. Curtain the windows in cretonnesor Liberty tex- 
tiles of similar colors. Use your chenile portiéres between the 
bedroom and dining-room. Carpet the floor in good body 
Brussels of a gray or pale drab ground, with blues and rose tints, 
and with a little white introduced in the flowering; or use the 
carpet you already have. 


ELIZABETH.—To relieve or break the monotony of 
your panelled hall chimney-breast, you might decorate some of 
the panels, either by stencilling the ornament or painting on them 
some heraldic device; but it would be better, if the wood is 
well marked, to leave it as intended by the architect, and to hang 
some suitable oil painting or family portrait centrally, and 
have two candelabra, one placed on each side. Do not put a 
mirror here if you wish to avoid the ‘“‘ commonplace,” and instead 
of curtaining in the wide hearth and fireplace when notin use, 
have some branches of bold leaves, according to the season, or a 
couple of tall vases filled with chrysanthemums, peonies, or lilies, 
or whatever large flowers are to be had. 


W. R. McK.—(1) You can obtain through any 
decorator wreaths, festoons, or swags and decorative features in 
papier maché, light and durable, which can be easily secured to 
walls, ceilings, or even furniture, and painted to suit your taste. 
(2) To clean or remove stains from marble statuary, try first a 
little diluted muriatic acid or some warm vinegar on a little 
soap ; if these will not succeed, take two parts soda, one of pumice- 
stone, and oneof finely powdered chalk. Sift through a sieve, mix 
into a paste with water, and rub it well into the marble. Let it 
lie there thickly for forty-eight hours, then wash off with soap 
and water. . 


M. E.—You could vary the designs of your three 
window-shades, only keep the same tints. If the studio is to be 
used as a painting room, avoid anything but the slightest out- 
line decoration, painted or stencilled, in transparent color—for 
instance, pale sienna, or sea-green or rosy tint. Have the bor- 
der about six inches wide, and let the design be aconventionalized 
leaf or vine form, and in the panel thus inclosed introduce a figure 
or figures in old costume. Adapt this from any subject at your 
command that seems suitable, and paint all in a good firm outline. 
When this is done, you will be able to see better if any filling in 
is necessary, or if the light will suffer by it. If your room is to 
be asnuggery or an inviting retreat, you can use what colors 
you please, or diversify your designs to any extent. 


CHINA PAINTING. 


S. I. C.—For pansies of a rich warm purple, use deep 
madder, carmine no. 2, and French ultramarine blue. If they are 
almost black, add bone brown and ivory black. The light pur- 
ples are easy to get; either the first-named colors or mauve may 
be used with white for them. 





G. B.—As the salad-bowl has but one handle, it would 
be well to let that bea starting-point for the decoration, and 
choosing some suitable plant for your design, group it in long 
sweeping lines around the bowl, The small leaves and sprays 
of the water-cress could be arranged in this way; the shapely 
leaves of the dandelion fall naturally into such lines, and furnish 
an endless variety of form to choose from. Some of the larger 
seaweeds would also be suitable. These admit of several modes 
of treatment ; the most simple would be to paint in the design 
in quiet greens, and after firing it, tint over all with celadon or 
chrome-water green, using considerable flux. This, well fired, 
should give much of thesoftness of underglaze. Gild the han- 
dle and rim. If it is very necessary to savea firing, it could all 
be done for one, but two is always better. Another plan would 
be to tint the bowl, and make the decoration in gold, laying in 
the whole with a flat wash of raised paste. Let the stems and 
edges of leaves be picked out with very fine lines. This can all 
be done for the first firing, It should be gilded afterward. The 
richest effect would be to combine the two. After firing and 
tinting, as in the first instance, lay in with raising (flat) a light de- 
sign for gold, over and regardless of the first decoration, except 
that the lines must fall easily together and the forms harmonize. 
Let thestems be in good relief and neatly laid, with enough 
sharp touches used about the leaves to give sufficient body and 
brilliancy. With the water-cress, have small sprays of the same, 
and with the dandelion a small leaf and some grasses, or the 
long seed-heads and quaintly shaped leaves of the sorrel. The 
seed-heads would be very effective if put in with tiny dots of 
raising. With the sea-weeds, smaller kinds or coral branches 
would look well. The raising could be laid on for the same firing 
as the tinting, and gilded afterward, making three firings. 
Salad-plates with the same decoration would make an extremely 
handsome set. 


G. O.—(1) In painting the California red grapes, use 
for the bloom, sky blue and black, with a touch of brown 17, and 
model the berries with some of the carmines or purples, which- 
ever they seem to need. In some cases warm gray, deep red 
brown, or violet-of-iron may be better. The grapes have sucha 
range of tint it would be hard to give a treatment to suit all cases. 
You had better make a sample plate of all your colors, and 
choose from it according to your model. In the golden reflected 
light yellow brown or even silver yellow may be needed. (2) 
The deep purple of the Dresden colors, or the same in the new 
Vitro (water) colors, in its thin and strong washes, gives as near 
as anything the various tints of the Jacqueminot rose. It would 
be best to give the work two firings, as in parts the color is 
necessarily very strong and should not be overloaded. There is 
nothing in the Lacroix colors that comes anywhere near the color 
of any dark red rose. (3) The edges of the cup and saucer are 
tinted in turquoise blue, made by mixing deep blue green and 
night green, half and half. Thescrolls are in raised paste. The 
garlands and bouquets must be dainty and light in effect. Some 
of the roses are pink and some pale yellow. The pink ones are 
painted with rose pompadour for the first firing, andshaded lightly 
with carmine no. 3 in the second firing, with an occasional 
touch of deep red brown. The yellow ones are painted 
with mixing yellow, shaded with yellow brown and deep 
red brown. The daisies are pale heliotrope—a mixture 
of light violet-of-gold and deep blue green. Some must 
be darker than others. This is done to keep the gar- 
lands from looking monotonous. Use white enamel on 
some of the daisies, to give effect of white flowers. The 
greens are washed in lightly for the first firing, without 
much detail. Use moss green V and J, with occasionally 
a little mixing yellow. For the second firing make darker 
touches of brown green, also deep red brown. A few 
shadowy leaves may be painted with pearl gray and a little 
night green ; keep them pale and soft. Add a few light 
blue touches here and there for the tiny forget-me-nots, 
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